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SUNDAY RELIGION. 








HE writer begs to inform his 
readers, at the outset, that, 
though he strongly disap- 
proves of the thing which he 
thus designates, he is not an 

anti-Sabbatarian in any sense of 

the word. While he does not 
> believe that religion can be con- 
fined to Sunday, he would most 
strenuously contend for the reli- 
gious observance of what is called 

Christian Sabbath. He believes that, as an 

economical arrangement, provision should be made 

for every man having an opportunity of foregoing 
his ordinary occupation during one day in seyen ; 
and that, as a religious obligation, that day should 
be devoted to those exercises which are more 
especially designed and adapted for strengthen- 
ing and developing the spiritual life. For this 
position he would be happy to argue on fitting 
occasion. Meanwhile, he wishes the reader to 
understand that he would not, on any account, 
utter or write one word which might appear to 
reflect unfavourably on the religious observance of 
the Lord’s day. 

By Sunday religion, he means that religion 
which is either confined to Sunday exclusively, or 
to certain times and occupations, and kept apart 
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from ordinary life—the term being stretched so as 
to cover, in the latter case, the sacred scenes and | 
seasons to which religion is confined. 

Let not the reader suppose that such a religion | 
is uncommon. It is less popular than it was a few 

ears ago; but it still numbers many adherents. | 

he change which has taken place is owing to the! 
testimonies which haye lately been raised against 
it in various ways. Earnest preachers here and 
there, lamenting the manner in which they saw 
religion divorced from daily life, have ventured to 
declare that religion is not a thing which can be 
put off and on like an article of dress, suitable to 
certain places and occasions ; but a part of the man 
himself, furnishing the foundation of, and giving a 
complexion to, the entire character, running out 
into all that he doesand says. This kind of preach- 
ing became suddenly popular, after a celebrated 
Scotch preacher ventured to preach a sermon before 
Her Majesty on ‘‘ Religion in Common Life,” a ser- 
mon in which many did not see any very peculiar 
excellence, but which, happily, met with such 
acceptance in high quarters, that it was published 
by royal command, and circulated in tens of thou- 
sands throughout all parts of the kingdom. This 
and other efforts in a similar direction have, doubt- 
less, done something to promote the improvement 
which has recently taken place. They have helped 
to make men see that religion does not consist so 
much in the observance of forms as in being and 


. doing good. 


Sunday religion, however, is not the result of 


this teaching or that, but an offshoot of human 


nature. It is the effect of a compromise between 
opposing tendencies. Man’s recognition of the un- 
seen—of a highor power and a hereafter—renders 








him afraid to live without making some proyisj 









for a future world; while, owing to his selfish and 
depraved tendencies, he is unwilling to subject all 
his life to the government of religious principles. 
The consequence is, that he hits on an expedient by 
which he hopes both ends may be gained. He 
dare not dispense with religion entirely, because 
if there should be a hereafter, he would not like 
to enter it without some preparation; but neither 
will he seek to regulate his life by the require- 
ments of Christianity, because that would inter- 
fere sadly with the enjoyment of this world. But 
this he can do: he will live in the main as he 
likes, and at certain seasons he will attend scrupu- 
lously to certain religious observances, and so 
make sure of both worlds. In this way both ten- 
dencies of his nature are met. Not very satisfac- 
torily, indeed, for his worldly habits render his 
occasional religious observances very irksome, and 
he is not without some misgivings that these ob- 
servances may, after all, fail of their purpose; 
while, on the other hand, the fact of his assuming 
a religious appearance does require that, for con- 
sistency sake, he should be a little careful in his 
ordinary conduct, so that if somewhat interferes 
with his enjoyment of this world and hampers the 
movements of his social and business life. Still, 
these are inconveniences he must put up with. All 
compromises imply concession. He cannot expect 
to enjoy religion so much, or feel so sure of 
heayen, as the fanatics who care nothing for this 
world. He cannot expect to have the same freedom 
of action, or ths same unrestrained enjoyment of 
this world, as those who give up all hope of the 
next. 

No wonder that a religion so studiously adapted 
to human nature should be extensively popular. 
In Popish countries, where a great part of religion 
consists in keeping on good terms with the priest, 
who is authorised to conduct all transactions 
between heaven and mankind, and who, for a 
ceremonial observance, or a trifling pecuniary con- 
sideration, can grant either pardons or indulgences, 
provision is systematically made for it; and, as a 
matter of course, it very widely prevails. But as 
the present writer is not writing for men in Popish 
countries, and does not wish to indulge in abuse of 
his absent neighbours, he would rather call atten- 
tion to its prevalence in Protestant England, and 
even Presbyterian Scotland. Some time ago a 
popular American preacher gave a very amusing 
description of how religion was treated when, b 
some oversight or other on the part of its friends, it 
had managed to escape out of Sunday, and ventured 
to make its appearance in some of the other days of 
the week. The poor thing was hunted up and down 
like a mad dog in the streets. They hissed it on 
Monday ; they hooted at it on Tuesday; they gave 
groans for it on Wednesday; on Thursday they 
shouted plainly, ‘‘ Put him out!” on Friday, when 
it happened to appear among the merchants on 
’*Change, the uproar became furious; on Saturday 
the cry came from every retail shop in the city, 
‘<Back, back into Sunday!” And back into Sunday 
it went, and has not dared to leave it since. We 
Ago prek sure that this is exactly his description, as 
23 23 
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we write from memory, but it is very much like it ; 
and, unhappily, it represents too accurately what 
has taken place thousands of times, not in America 
only, but in our own country as well. 

John Knox being tried on the charge of high 
treason, happened, in conducting his defence, to 
make use of religious phraseology, when imme- 
diately the judge called him to order, and begged 
him to remember that he was not in the pulpit. 
That judge is a type of thousands in our day, who 
think religion ought to be confined, if not to the 
pulpit, at least to the church; they would not 
discard it altogether, but they will have as little of it 
as possible. Like our friends in the story, they do 
not suffer it to escape beyond the limits of Sunday ; 
they incarcerate it within ecclesiastical walls, and 
confine it to the few dry and shrivelled forms 
which they mumble over on their weekly visit to 
church or chapel. 





They take it, because they must | 
take it, as medicine for the soul; but they greatly | ter. 


become much more pernicious in its intiuence, 
because of fostering a self-righteous spirit, and 
presenting a more formidable obstacle to the re- 
ception of Ohristianity. The Pharisees, in the 
days of our Lord, were his most bitter and un- 
relenting adversaries ; and ever since then, devotees 
of the formal and the ceremonial have been the 
farthest removed from, and the most opposed to, 
the religion of the heart and life. A few words 
here on some of the qualities of Sunday Religion 
may enable the reader, better than anything else 
we can say, to estimate it at its proper yalue. 

To begin with, it is a strictly formal religion, It 
has nothing whatever to do with the state of the 
heart. Even in the comparatively little time which 
is devoted to it, the supposition is not that the man 
himself is different in any degree from what he is 
at other times, or that his religious observances 
are in any way to influence or modify his charac- 
It is rather a form to which he is supposed 


prefer the infinitesimal doses which homeopathy | to attend equally well, whatever may be his state 


prescribes. 


Or if their conscience requires them to | of mind, and the observance of which is to com- 


extend it a little further—if they are not satisfied | pensate for what he is not. He may have no heart 
to have it literally confined to Sunday—if they | in it, any more than the poor Papist whom you 
think some religious observances ought to be| have seen kneeling on the marble pavement of 
attended to on other days of the week, religion is | some Continental cathedral, mumbling his paren 


still with them a thing of observance purely. It is | and counting his beads, but all the while fo 


owing 


confined to the weekly visit to the prayer-meeting, | your movements in a way which showed that he 
or to such other religious observances as they think | was giving no thought to what he did or said. He 
it necessary to maintain. It is not a thing which | may, like that man, perform a merely mechanical 
is meant to be a part of themselves, or to exert | act; but that is no matter—the thing is equally 
any inijuence on the character, but a tax which | 


they must pay in order to get to heaven; and they 
pay it as taxes are generally paid—in a reluctant 
and grumbling spirit. 

It is not to be denied that this partial and formal 
religion has been greatly countenanced and fostered 
by the representations of religious teachers—well- 
meaning men, who did not see very clearly the 
pernicious tendency of what they did and said. We 
have known them appeal in proof of a man’s good- 
ness, not to the temper which he displayed at 
home, or the good which he did abroad—not 


attendance at the prayer-meeting, or to the praise- 
worthy manner in which he filled his place on 
the Lord’s day. We have known them, if we re- 


member rightly, cite as a proof of the good that | 


was doing in their parishes, not the diminution of 
drunkenness, or lying and cheating, or fornication, 


good, whether his heart be in it or no, And, of 


| course, if it is not expected to influence the life 





| 


while it lasts, it cannot be supposed to have any 
effect on the character after it is over. The man 
is not intended to be morally better; the suppo- 
sition is that, though morally bad, he is ccpeaeert 
safe. One of the most rigid formalists whom the 
writer knows is, of all he knows, the least guided 
by religious principle in her daily life. She will 
go to church with the most becoming regularity; 
she attends most carefully to all outward proprieties 


| when there; she joins in the responses ; she repeats 
to his integrity and generosity, or Christ-like | 
meekness and kindness—but to the regularity of his | 


the creed; she turns toward the altar at the proper 
time; she bows at the mention of the Saviour’s 
name. When she leaves she goes home to tyran- 
nise over her servants, to beat down her trades- 
people, to censure her neighbours and scold her 
relatives, to grind the faces of the poor, so far as 
she has any transactions with them, and to lie and 
deceive ad libitum, when it suits her p so to 


or any other vice or crime, but the increased do. See her in the church and out of it, you would 
attendance at the communion, Now, we are far | hardly suppose her to be the same woman. ‘The 


from undervaluing either the communion or the | 


prayer-meeting, or any other religious ordinance ; 
we do not doubt that attendance on these might be 
accompanied by, and more conducive to, an im- 
provement in the general character; but the fact 
that prominence is given to these, while no men- 
tion 1s made of the other—the fact that religious 
ordinances are spoken of as if they were ends in- 
stead of being only means to an end—has*tended to 
the promotion of that Sunday religion of which we 
speak. 

"Thee are other and more direct ways of incul- 
cating it, advocated by some and excused by others, 
on the ground that even Sunday religion is better 
than none—a statement which ought not to be 
received without qualification. Pharisaism is not 
much better than Sadducism in itself, and it may 





clergyman, who knows her only in her religious 
movements, thinks her a saint; those who witness 
only her ordinary life think her little better than a 
devil; but it is the same woman throughout. She 
only puts on her religion asshe puts on her out- 
door dress, and puts it off again when the occasion 
for wearing it is past. Lllustrations, slightly varied, 
of the same thing might be multiplied. The reader 
will remember them, having, no doubt, met with 
them repeatedly, and they need not further occupy 
our space, 

Again, it is a very easy religion. We all find it a 
much more easy matter, doubtless, to change our 
dress than to alter our stature or complexion; and 
itis a far easier thing, likewise, to put on, for a 
time, a religious appearance, and observe religious 
forms, than it is to change the heart and transform 
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the character. It is easier to kneel for hours to- 
gether on the pavement of a cathedral, or to climb 
Pilate’s staircase on the knees—though, it must be 
confessed, some corpulent devotees find that diffi- 
cult enough—than it is to relinquish one sinful 
habit. It is easier to attend church or chapel with 
the most undeviating regularity, to take formal 
in the various services, to tax one’s self for 
support of religious institutions, than it is to 
restrain the temper, or to conquer unholy desires. 
In a word, it is easier to observe all religious forms, 
toa much larger extent than they are now pre- 
scribed by opinion in religious circles, than it is ‘‘ to 
do justly, and to love mercy,” and to maintain the 
constant warfare with self, which is necessary to 
bring our own heart and life into habitual accord- 
ance with the requirements of God’s law. Hence 
the popularity of this kind of religion, even where 
it is not liked for its own sake. It gives men, on 
very cheap terms, some hope of getting to heaven 
at last; and is therefore adopted by thousands as 
the least disagreeable thing which they can choose, 
who would gladly abjure it, were it not that their 
fear of hell compels them to adopt something as a 
precaution against future dangers. 
It need scarcely be added that it is a very worth- 
less religion. That men should ever have trusted in 





sand, and weighted balance, and short measure, are 
not merely the fly in the ointment of the apothe- 
cary, making the whole to stink, as preachers some- 
times say—not merely the little leak which, if not 
looked to, will sink the ship: they are the rent, 
stretching from stem to stern, in the vessel of his 
character, which should prevent all thought of his 
putting to sea in so crazy a barque, and make him 
eel that the hope of safety, cherished under such 
conditions, is the mere hallucination of a disordered 
brain. You are not two men, my friend, but one. 
As the Sunday religionist, or praying head of a 
family, and the lying, cheating tradesman, you 
are the same person. And when the devil gets the 
dishonest, untruthful tradesman, as the Bible teils 
you he will, what do you think will become of the 
Sunday religionist, or the praying head of a family ? 
But, in so far as you are concerned, you need 
scarcely trouble yourself to inquire. 

Finally, it is a very injurious and dangerous reli- 
gion. It is so because it keeps the patient ignorant 
of his disease, and so prevents his application of 
the remedy. Resting in a false religion, he disre- 
gards the claims of the true. He daubs his wall 
with untempered mortar, and says, ‘‘ Peace, peace, 
where there is no peace, but sudden destruction 
cometh.” Especially is this the case where it has 


it is, perhaps, the most striking proof of their! been long and carefully practised. Self-righteous- 


capacity for bei g 

race supplies. Our friends who are religious on 
Sunday, and proud, selfish, and deceitful all the 
week, or who pray earnestly in the morning, but 
practise falsehoods and dishonesties throughout the 
day—of what avail is their Sunday religion, or their 
morning prayer to them? Can it make them any 
safer while it suffers them to remain bad? Will a 


man’s aie he save him while he continues to do 


wrong? ‘The only way in which it can save him is 
by turning him from his wrong-doing, and making 
him a better man. To offer it with any other expec- 
tation is a vain service—a deception of himself, and 
a mockery of God. There is a man, for example, 
who never leayes his house without prayer. He 
would not feel safe if he did. This observed, he 
enters with a far greater sense of satisfaction and 
security into the engagements of the day. But, 
nevertheless, he dusts his pepper, and sands his 
sugar, and weights his balance, and shortens his 
measure, and tickets his goods in such a way 
as to deceive. Has he any reason in such a case for 
that ter sense of security which his prayer 
gives? Is heanysafer for having prayed? Not one 
whit. By the course he pursues he is daily practisin 
a lie, And, unfortunately for him, there is a book 
which says no liar hath any place in the kingdom 
of heaven. Into it nothing shall enter which 
‘‘ defileth, neither whatsoever worketh abomination 
or maketh a lie.” That pepper-dust, and sugar- 


deceived which the history of the | 





ness then becomes so impenetrable that the man is 
proof against all remonstrances and appeals. Talk 
about his not being safe! Why, he is going to 
heaven in the most approved fashion. He is doing 
what the parson prescribes, and fe ought to know 
the right thing, seeing it’s his business. One might 
as well not have a parson, if he cannot make it all 
right when he has it all his own way. It is all 
nonsense. You tell him that he is not safe, when 
he has never failed to do the proper thing by reli- 
gion. He won’t believe it. He would never be 
able to trust any one again if it were true. So, 
many poor blinded souls reason themselves into a 
false security ; if not by these words, yet by words 
akin to these. And thus it happens that the pro- 
phet’s words find a too literal fulfilment in our 
own day: ‘“‘He feedeth on ashes: a deceived 
heart hath turned him aside, that he cannot 
deliver his soul, nor say, Is there nota lie in my 
right hand ?” : 

My friend, be not content with a Sunday religion ; 
seek that religion which will unite you to God, 
pervade your being with his influences, subject 
your faculties to his control, consecrate your ener- 
gies to his service, bring your whole lite into 
harmony with his righteous and loving will—that 
religion which, beginning at the foot of the cross, 
conducts you, by a path of holy obedience, to the 
unspeakable honour which awaits the faithful 
servant of sitting down with Christ on his throne. 
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THE ANACONDA, OR GREAT WATER SERPENT OF 


TROPICAL 


EW people are able to look 

y at any = of serpent 
without abhorrence. From 

the poisonous nature of 
some kinds, and the size 
and strength of others, 

the very name of snake 

is generally regarded with 
unmitigated disgust; and 

yet we must remember 
that the noxious serpents 
bear a small numerical 
proportion to the harmless 
; but, as it is not often easy at 
ht to distinguish friends from 
e innocent generally suffer 


foes, 
the same fate as the guilty. Notwith- 


S-—tF standing, however, the deadly power 
with which certain species are endued, it cannot be 
denied that the appearance of animals of the ser- 

ent order is for the most part extremely beautiful. 
Who can look upon the polished surface of the 
scaly armour and its admirable fittings, often pre- 
senting varied hues of colour, gay and brilliant, 
without a secret feeling of admiration? Above all, 
what unprejudiced observer can look at a serpent 
as he moves along the ground, or swims in the 
water, with peculiarly graceful motions, in un- 
dulatory curves and spires, without delight? 
Well might Solomon have enumerated amongst 
‘‘the four things which were too wonderful” for 
him, ‘‘the way of a serpent upon a rock” (Prov. 
xxx. 18, 19). Let us just glance at the wondrous 
mechanism whereby the locomotion of a serpent is 
effected, and then pass on to the subject depicted in 
the adjoining woodcut. The spine of a serpent 
is formed for the most intense mobility. Attached 
in a manner peculiarly well suited to the end in 
view, to each vertebra of the spinal column is a 
pair of ribs. The whole under surface of the body 
is, as it were, shod with what are technically termed 
scuta, or broad shields, whose posterior margins are 
free. ‘*When the snake,” writes the celebrated 
comparative anatomist and acute observer, Sir 
Everard Home, ‘begins to put itself in motion, 
the ribs of the opposite sides are drawn apart from 
each other, and the small cartilages at the end of 
them are bent upon the upper surfaces of the abdo- 
minal scuta, on which the ends of the ribs rest; 
and as the ribs move in pairs, the scutum under 
each pair is carried along with it. This scutum by 
its posterior edge lays hold of the ground, and be- 
comes a fixed point from whence to set out anew. 
This motion is beautifully seen when a snake is 
climbing over an angle to get upon a flat surface. 
When the animal is moving, it alters it shape from 
a circular or oval form to something y gament 
toa — of which the surface of the groun 
forms the base. The coluber and boa having large 
abdominal scuta, which may be considered as hoofs 
or shoes, are the best fitted for this kind of motion.” 

The animal represented in the woodcut is a species 
of the Boa family of Ophidians, a group which con- 





AMERICA. 


tains the giants of the Serpent race. There are 
many kinds of this family in various of the 
world. Some occur in Asia, others in Africa, others 
in America, and one or two in Australia. Serpents of 
this family are almost, if not entirely tropical; for 
the most part they frequent marshy places ; fixing 
themselves by means of the tail to some tree near 
the water-side, they lie in wait for any prey that 
may come within the reach of their fatal embrace. 
Not a single species has any poisonous properties ; 
but the absence of the power of infusing a deadly 
venom into the wound made by the fangs, is amply 
compensated by extraordinary muscular Fi by 
the exertion of which serpents of this family are 
enabled to destroy large animals, which they after- 
wards consume by swallowing entire. These t 
serpents, which sometimes attain the length of 
thirty feet and more, are enabled to cling with 
immense force to the trunks of trees, and this 
power is considerably augmented by means of two 
spurs, or hooks, on each side of the vent, under- 
neath the skin. These hooks become a fulcrum, 
and help the creature to maintain a fixed point, 
so that it is able to extend its long body floating on 
the surface of the water, and immediately to 
with irresistible power within its fatal folds animals 
as large as deer and buffaloes. These spurs are 
attached to a series of bones which evidently form a 
rudimen limb. 

The particular species figured in the engraving 
is the anaconda, or sucurwét (its native name), of 
Brazil. The enterprising naturalist, Mr. Bates, 
who spent eleven years in exploring portions of 
equatorial South erica, tes the following 
anecdote of this great water serpent :— 

“We had an unwelcome visitor whilst at anchor 
in the port of Joad Malagueita. I was awoke a 
little after midnight, as I lay in my little cabin, by 
a heavy blow struck at the sides of the canoe close 
to my head, which was succeeded by the sound of 
a weighty body plunging in the water. I got up; 
but all was again quiet, except the cackle of fowls 
in our hencoop, which hung over the sides of the 
vessel about three feet from the cabin door. I 
could find no explanation of the circumstance, and, 
my men being all ashore, I turned in again, and 
slept till morning. I then found my - try loose 
about the canoe, and a large rent in the bottom of 
the hencoop, which was about two feet from the 
surface of the water: a couple of fowls were miss- 
ing. Senor Antonio said the depredator was a 
sucuruju, which had for months px been haunting 
this part of the river, and had carried off many 
ducks and fowls from the ports of various houses. 
I was inclined to doubt the fact of a serpent striking 
at its prey from the water, and _— an alli- 
— more likely to be the culprit, although we 

not yet met with alligators in the river.” Mr. 
Bates then describes how parties in canoes were 
formed for the purpose of di ay om pg reptile, 
which was at last found ‘‘ sunning itself on a log at 
the mouth of a muddy rivulet, and dispatched with 
harpoons.” It was not a very large specimen, 
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measuring not more than eighteen feet in length, 
and sixteen inches in circumference at the widest 
part of the body. This species is said by the same 
traveller to be very abundant in some parts of the 
Amazon country, especially in the Grande, 
near Santarem, “‘ where it is often coiled up in the 
corners of farmyards, and detested for its habit of 
carrying off poultry, young calves, or whatever 
animal it can get hold of.” 

But the sucuruja is occasionally a dangerous 
enemy to mankind. At Ega, a large anaconda was 
once near making a meal of a young lad ten years 
of age, belonging to one of Mr. Bates’s neighbours. 
“The father and his son went one day in their 
montaria* a few miles up the Teffé to gather wild 





* A peouliar kind of boat used by the natives of Brazil. 


DISINTERESTED 


HE question has oftentimes 
been discussed, whether 
there is any such thing 
as disinterested benevolence ; 
and the diseussion has fre- 
quently been void of profit, 
because it confounded all the 
proper grounds of human ac- 
tion. it is taken for granted 
by a great many persons that 
disinterested benevolence means 
acting without any pleasure, or 
expectation of pleasure, for ourselves, in any course 
of conduct. Now, a man that does a right thing 
without enjoying it, is not a true man—certainly 
is not a saint. Who, that has enjoyed doing 
good things once, does not know that he wi 
enjoy doing good things-when he does them again? 
To ask a man to do good things without the antici- 
pation of enjoyment, is asking him to act in yiola- 
tion of the fundamental laws which God has put in 
him. When I eat a peach, and find it good, I 
expect that, if I eat another, it will taste good also, 
If I had denied myself bread that I wanted, and 
given it to a little child that was almost starving, 
and had found that I derived ten times as muc 
leasure from seeing the child eat it as I would 
nave derived from eating it myself, I could not do 
the same thing over again, and not think that I 
was going to be happy. And it is taken for granted 
that under such circumstances the happiness that 
we enjoy is a motive of conduct, that we pay our- 
selves for doing good with the price of special en- 
joyment, and that therefore there is no disinterested 
benevolence in our conduct, 
Let us look a little at the 
action. There is to every fac its own appro- 
priate pleasure and pain, from the lowest to the 
highest, There is a pleasure in gratifying the 
anim#i instinct of hunger. The same is true of 
thirst. To each of the lower sentiments there is a 
peculiar mse of pleasure or of pain. As you 
go up in the line of development of the human 
mind, each affection has its pleasure. There is 
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pleasure in every one of the faculties from which 
conduct proceeds. God meant that it should be so. 


fruit, landing on a sloping sandy shore, where the 
boy was left to mind the canoe, whilst the man 
entered the forest. The beaches of the Teffé form 
groves of wild guava and myrtle-trees, and during 
most months of the ag are partly overflown by 
the river. Whilst the boy was playing in the 
water, under the shade of these trees, a huge. rep- 
tile of this species stealthily wound its coils around 
him, unperceived until it was too late to escape. 
His cries brought the father quickly to the rescue, 
who rushed forward, and seizing the anaconda 
boldly by the head, tore his jaws asunder.” This 
species attains an enormous size, and lives to a 
great age. Mr. Bates tells us that he had heard 
of specimens measuring forty-two feet in length. 
The woodcut represents a buffalo in the coils of 
one of these ternble animals. 


BENEVOLENCE. 


In ordinary circumstances, it is low and moderate. 
It is capable of being high and ecstatic. No per- 
son, therefore, lives in accordance with the laws of 
God and his own mind, without living on the side 
where there is pleasure—not tumultuous, exces- 
sive, and exhaustive pleasure, but gentle and 
wholesome pleasure. And to have a theory of 


benevolence which requires that you should act 
without pleasure, or without @ consciousness of it, 
or without a conception of it, is to have a theo 

which rogiees that you should unmake yourself, 


and be what God neyer meant, and does not want 
that you should be, 

I doa ing because it is pleasant for 
me to do good things, i act from a disinterested 
motive. i do a reverent thing because the in- 
stinctive beauty of reverence inclines me to it, I 
act disinterestedly. If I love and obey God be- 
cause loving and obeying God are in themselves 
pleasant to me, that is disinterested. The musician 
tells you that the reason why he makes certain 
chords is, that they are pleasant to his ear; and 
that is all his theory about it. And in respect to 
every course of conduct which is right, a man 
should have the remunerations that belong to it 
upon its own level of faculties. _ 

Then, what do I mean by disinterested benevo- 
lence? I mean this: seeking the welfare of 
another person, without regard to any benefit that 
I myself am to receive. I may incidentally receive 
some benefit, and I may have a consciousness that 
some benefit will come to me; but the course of 
conduct is disinterested, notwithstanding. 

For instance, I propose to stand for the mayoralty, 
or for Parliament; and I say to myself, ‘‘ There is 
a Methodist church in that neighbourhood, and 
there area good many voters interested in it, and 
they are greatly in want of means. Now, I will 
go and hear their story, and will give a donation 
and set them all right. The action will be a good 
one, and they will think I am a Christian, 
and will tell what I have done to this church and 
that, and I shall get the whole Methodist vote of 
the town.” The action would bea good one, it is 
true; but as my object would be to get votes, I 
do not think I sould claim that it was a disin- 
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terested action. But suppose, on the other hand, 
a generous man, believing in the Gospel, and will- 
ing to make sacrifices for its sake, should find a 
church that was a blessing to the community, but 
that was struggling for an existence, and should 
say, ‘“‘I could not use a certain sum of money 
so that it would serve the Master’s cause better 
than by giving it to that church,” and should act 
accordingly; would it not be true that he acted 
disinterestedly ? Some unbeliever in disinterested 
benevolence says to him, ‘‘1 suppose you think 
you acted from disinterested motives?” He says, 
“I do not suppose that I acted with perfection; I 
do not know that I had zeal or love enough; I do 
not know but my action may have been in some 
degree adulterated; but, so far as I could see, my 
motive was todo good.” ‘‘ But was there not the 
feeling that you would look back upon what you 
have done with satisfaction? I think, if you probe 
‘ your motives, you will find that they were not 
entirely disinterested.” ‘‘ Well,” the man says, 
‘‘T know that I never thought at all whether any- 
thing would come back to me, or whether anybody 
would be led to serve me; I simply thought that it 
would be pleasant to serve Christ by helping his 
disciples.” Now, I say that that man’s act was 
free enough from selfishness to be called an act of 
disinterested benevolence, You must not expect 
angelic conduct in human beings, All that any- 
body ought to ask is, that, when doing good, you 
shall do it for the love of doing good, and not for 
some remuneration. ‘‘If ye love them which love 
you, what reward have ye? do not even the publi- 
cans the same?” And if you do good only where 
you.know that remuneration in some shape will 
come back to you, the act, though good, is not of a 
high grade. But where a man does good, not for 
remuneration, not for praise, not for favour, but 
because his conscience and his benevolence inspire 
him to do it, and because he loves to do it, it is 
right, and it is sufficiently unselfish to warrant the 
claim that there is such a thing as disinterested 
benevolence, 
In the next 
extent to whic 


pean, the question arises as to the 
a man can live disinterestedly. 
Men differ widely in respect to their natural capa- 


city for this. They are differently constituted. 
Some men are made to be beautiful, and some are 
made to be homely. God makes people just as it 
pleases him, externally and internally. There are 
some people whose life-work is to harmonise the 
elements of their being; and there are some people 
the elements of whose being are nearly harmonised 
at the beginning, and whose business it is to help 
the world, and to succour those who are less 
favoured than themselves. There are some persons, 
I believe, that, after they are once established in 
the way of religion, and under the Divine influence, 
act, pretty much their whole life, disinterestedly. 
I heard my father say of my mother, who died 
when I was young, that he did not remember one 
selfish thing that she did during the seventeen 
years that he lived with her. She, of course, in 
reckoning with her own conscience before God, 
would have given a different account; but this 
was the testimony that he bore, and he was a dis- 
cerning man, quick to know. I have seen persons, 
the current of whose thoughts, it seemed to me, 
was to please others. I do not mean that they did 
not think of themselves sometimes; I mean that it 





was their meat and their drink to do the will of 
God toward their fellow-men. 

Well, can everybody live so? Everybody can 
live a great deal nearer so by trying than by not 
trying. Oan anybody come anywhere near living 
so? No, probably not. Judging from facts as 
they are, we should not be led to think it. But in 
everybody the aim, the thing striven after, may so 
far be the good of others, and obedience to God’s 
will, that it may be said that they are acting from 
disinterested benevolence. 

I suppose many persons will say, ‘‘We have 
tried it, and we are discouraged.” The reason is 
that you have tried it on too broad a scale. Let 
me illustrate what I mean. If I have fifty acres of 
ground that I want to bring into thorough culture, 
I will take ten acres, and do the best I can to bring 
them into good tilth and heart. When these ten 
acres are pretty well under way, I will take in hand 
ten acres more. In that manner, by degrees, I 
shall manage to bring it all into a right condition. 
But if I undertake to improve the whole fifty acres 
at once, I shall fail, 

A great many persons, when they become Chris- 
tians, undertake to do everything at once, and it 
transcends their power, and failure and utter dis- 
couragement are the result. Why should they not 
undertake one point at a time? If a man, for 
example, wishes to be disinterested, wishes to live 
to do good, let him begin at home, The mother of 
a household would find but little difficulty, usually, 
in acting disinterestedly towards her child, because 
she would be impelled to it by the power of the 
maternal instinct; but a mother sometimes would 
have a good opportunity to practise disinterested- 
ness toward her servants, acting as if thay were 
children, or as if they were standing in tho rela- 
tion of wards, and she in the relation of guardian. 
There is a great deal that may be done in that 
direction. It is not a good plan to go away from 
home to practise Christian virtues, Ifyou succeed 
in practising them at home, you wiil have no 
trouble in practising them away from home. If 
a@ person wishes to act from a higher grade of 
motives, let him first direct his attention to one 
class of habits where he is faulty, and ondeavour 
to correct that. He should not neglect the 
others, but let him make that the specialty. If 
you will take notice, you will see, in spiritual 
things as well as in temporal things, that, if you 
gain one victory, you will be more likely to gain 
others, because it will give you courage; whereas, 
if you fail, and break down, you say, “ ‘here is 
no use.” 

If a person can, for the sake of other people, 
control his tongue, that is a great deal. You are, 
we will suppose, very quick to discern faults, and 
you have a nice way of lashing the subjects of 
them. There is that little sentence that acts like a 
probe, and everybody sees it; and the person 
winces, and you say, “I merely told the truth.” 
Yes, but you told the truth so sharply, that it cut 
the person in two! You touched his nerye of 
sensibility, and caused him the extremest anguish. 
If you have the gift of saying bitter things, and if, 
for the sake of the happiness of others, you will not 
do it—you are practising disinterested benevolence. 
If you sacrifice your own tendency to say cutting 
things for the sake of sparing other people's 
feclings, you practise disinterested benevolence, 
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Here is a man who is accustomed to yield to the 
tendency in him to exaggerate, and he sees that it 
does mischief; and he says, ‘‘ However much effort 
it may require, I will destroy that tendency for the 
sake of helping others.” I have known men who, 
being addieted to the use of tobacco, said to young 
men—perhaps their own children—“I have been 
using tobacco twenty years, and it would cost me a 
bitter trial to break off the habit now; but, if you 
will agree that you will not touch it, I will agree 
that I will discontinue its use.” I call such acts as 


these acts of disinterested benevolence. : 
It is not my purpose to paint the ideal of a saint, 
with the expectation that you will attain it so 


A DAY AMONG 


MUCH has been said and 

» written about this evan- 

gelical sect, accounts and 

opinions varying, of course, 

very much with the ro- 

ligious views of the narrator. 

The terrible persecutions, and 

almost continual injustice and 

hardships, to which their small 

SC) community has been subjected, the 

unsurpassed patience and faith which 

they have evinced, even in their 

darkest hours, and, perhaps not least, the peculiar 

and romantic character of their mountainous situa- 

tion, where they have humbly lived for centuries, 

a silent but powerful protest against the Papal 

corruptions surrounding them on every side—all 

these and many other circumstances have com- 

bined to invest this handful of Christians with an 
interest second to that of no other religious body. 

For a theological student, then, to pass through 
Turin, and not to visit the Waldensian valleys, 
would be an unpardonable piece of neglect. My 
heart warmed towards the little band of Christ’s 
faithful followers when I found myself so near to 
them, and I longed to exchange with them fra- 
ternal greeting. 

So to La Tour I went, and what I saw and heard 
there may perhaps prove interesting. It was a 
pleasant April morning that I took an early train 
for the old town of Piguerol. Our road passed 
through a pleasant, fertile country—to the right 
Mount Cenis and his staff of Alps in the distance, 
on the left the winding Po. 

A ride of an hour and a half brought us to 
Piguerol, a large and picturesquely-situated town. 
‘The Waldenses settled here are blessed with a com- 
fortable church edifice, and it is indeed a great 
blessing, as any one can appreciate who is aware of 
the former intolerant state of public and private 
feeling on this subject in northern as well as in 
southern Italy. 

A drive of nearly two hours through a prosperous- 
looking, well-cultivated tract of country, brought 
us to La Tour, the nearest of the Waldensian 
villages. The most striking feature of the land- 
scape was the arrangement of the vines, which, 
from their abundance and from association, gave a 
peculiar richness to the charatter of the scenery. 








completely as to do everything with disinterested 
benevolence ; but I do say that all of us can go up 
many degrees higher than we do in living for 
others, and not for ourselves. One way of doing 
this is to look into our own character and conduct, 
and see how many things we can do for the sake of 
making others better, and how many things we 
can forbear doing for the sake of making them 
happier. And we are not to make them happier 
alone, but to please them to edification, Try this, 
and you will be surprised to find how your own 
happiness lies in that direction, Not that I would 
present your happiness as a motive, but it will be 
a reward, if it is not a motive, 


. 
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They are trained along on branches stuck cross- 
wise in the ground, and give the effect of a low, 
umbrageous arbour, covering acre after acre of 
ground. 

The Roman Catholic villages through which 
we passed seemed of the orthodox description, 
though, of course, partaking more or less of the 
superior thriftiness which characterises all northern 
Italy, as contrasted with the south—due, doubt- 
less, to the more temperate nature of the climate, 
and to the less priest-ridden character which 
the Government of Sardinia has almost always 
maintained. 

I stated above that La Tour was the nearest 
Waldensian village to Turin or Piguerol, and it is 
the nearest place of any considerable importance ; 
yet before arriving there, you pass through a small 
portion of their territory around the entrance of 
the valley. I was impressed with the significance 
of the fact that Rome has spread her insatiate 
claws to the very verge of the forbidden ground, 
for on the border of the **commune” stands one 
of her temples. ‘‘ Thus far and no farther shalt thou 

0,” have these ‘* Vaudois” hills been bidding thee, 
terrible Rome! for centuries; and though the 
waves of thy myrmidons have broken, once and 
again, the God-given barriers, and drenched the 
hallowed soil with martyrs’ blood, yet the Christ of 
liberty has been too strong for thee here, and once 
and again, thou hast been baffled, that beautiful 
Italy may have ‘‘a remnant” left who worship 
thee, O God! ‘‘in spirit and in truth.” 

I found myself at last, then, on Waldensian ter- 
ritory, overwhelmed with the rush of glowing 
associations, which cannot fail at such a moment 
the student and the Christian. The child of a 
grand, yet comparatively small people, glorious 
with the light of truth and toleration, proud of 
their precocious power and progress, I found my- 
self temporarily in a community who gloried in 
ideas which had been the precious heritage of cen- 
turies, and who have kept their lamp of life ever 
unflickeringly lighted at the one torch of Divine 
truth. Before me stretched their smiling valleys, 
their dim outlines lost at last amid the summits of 
the ‘‘eternal” Alps, which hide from view imperial 
France. The villages nestle, the vines trail grace- 
fully, the heather blooms, the snows glitter, as 
they have all done for centuries—shall we believe 
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kind tradition, and say ‘since the apostolic days, 
when these virgin mountains were first made 
beautiful by the feet of him who brought good 
tidings? ””»—since the day when they first broke 
forth into singing, and chanted Nature’s pan of 
redemption. 

The first institution of importance that I visited 
was the college, founded by the philanthropic 
Englishman, Colonel Beckwith, who, by his re- 
sidence among the Waldenses, and his noble contri- 
butions to their welfare, has so gloriously identified 
himself with their history. A soldier of rank and 
fortune, he became interested in the very peculiar 
and romantic circumstances of this hitherto perse- 
cuted people of God, and, with all the generous 
ardour of his race and profession, devoted a lar, 
portion of his time, labours, and wealth to their 
relief. He died not very long ago. ‘‘ Peace to his 
honoured ashes ! ” 

The college is a large plain building, erected 
about thirty years ago. It is provided with a good 
library, laboratory, &c.; seemed to be well at- 
tended, and, as far as could be judged from mere 
appearances, well directed. The students were of 
all ages, from children to yo men ; they come 
here from all the neighbouring Waldensian villages. 

One of the professors yery politely took me to 
their new church near by, built also at the expense 
of the benevolent colonel. It is large and com- 
modious; arranged, of course, in a style conform- 
able to their simple worship. The church language 
is French, which is here ost universally under- 
stood. Their pastors they have gon called 
from Lausanne or Geneva, though they have now 
a seminary of their own at Florence, which is, I 


believe, quite successful. What an immense 
effected in a few years—a Vaudois seminary in 


Florence! One can almost hear Rome grindi 
its teeth at the sacrilege. Yet this is all of 
the grand regenerating going on in that fair 
old city by the Arno. An evangelical press is 
sending forth reforming and reviving ications 
constantly: a succession of batterin —or, 
rather, a steady bombardment— is widen 
ing slowly, yet surely, the ‘‘deadly breach” in 
the dilapidated walls of Papal power. In this 
glorious enterprise of reformation is engaged much 
of the religious zeal of Protestant Europe, and many 
British names will live imperishably in history as 
guides and co-workers with the pioneers of Italian 
regeneration. 

There are also at present several well-attended 
reformed places of religious meeting. And all this 
in a city which but a few years ago furnished a 

rison for the Bible-reading Madai, and was not, 
in all probability, wanting in inclination to repeat 
the tragedy of Savyonorola, Truly, ‘‘ God’s truth is 
marching on.” 

The professor pointed out to me, at a short 
distance from the church, a row of comfortable- 
looking houses, built for himself and his col- 
Jeagues also by Colonel Beckwith. In the course 
of a brief conversation with him, he gave me much 
information, as well historical as also on the state 
of feeling between the Waldenses and their Papal 
neighbours, also on their customs, &c. Very con- 
siderable bitterness is constantly evinced by the 
Roman Catholics towards them, although, under 
tho new and liberal régime, toleration 1s strictly 





enforced, and consequently the wolves must lick 
their hungry jaws at a safe distance from the weak 
lambs. 

Very seldom do the Waldenses intermarry with 
their “‘idolatrous” neighbours. Their own mar- 
riages, I wastold, are principally performed in Turin, 
by the pastor there, who is a man of great influence 
among them. 

I bade my friend a most cordial farewell, but, 
before dismissing him from my rambling narra- 
tive, let me relate a little incident which occurred, 
and which shows strongly the Christian warmth 
of appreciative gratitude and feeling generally, 
which delighted me in almost every one I met. 
Just before leaving him I put in his hand a small 
donation get wished from my heart I could have 
doubled it), He took it, and asked me for my 
card in a Way that led me delicately to inquire for 
what reason he wished it, if any particular one 
existed. ‘It is our custom,” he said, ‘“‘ when kind 
and thising visitors aid ws in this way, to 

r names to the congregation on the fol- 
1 er ge and then we all pray 
together for ’s blessing on the generous 
brother.” Gan you wonder, sympathi 
that I felt @ glow about my heart 
fellow-pilgrim’s hand, probably for the 


earth ? 

Following my veteran guide, I then ascended a 
hill overlooking the village, and commanding a 
gloria view of the vast plain of Piedmont in one 

irection—for in every other, behind me and on 
either side, towered the grand Alps, their loftiest 
summits lost in the envious clouds, 

But what are these ruins crowning the summit 
of the hill—half-demolished walls, and other un- 
mistakable traces of a fortification? My cicerone 

forms me that these are indeed remains of a 
fortress, the scene of many a hard-fought struggle 
in the religious wars which have desecrated 7 
smiling valleys. How easily fancy conjures up to 
vision on such a spot, amid such associations, the 
hideous murders and cruelties ted mostly 
at the instigation, or at least with the sanction, of 
the so-called vicegerent of the meek and lowly 
Jesus !—the fierce and mailed mercenary, the 
fanatic crusader, crushing the feeble defences of 
the simple, pious mountaineers, reddening the 
earth with ‘‘ the blood of the martyrs—the seed of 
the Church !” 

One more object of interest remains to be noticed 
in connection with the elevated region where we 
stood. There is a lake near, or on the top of one 
of the neighbouring Alps, where rise the rivers 
Durance and Po. On the border of this lake is a 
stone slab bearing the following significant in- 
scription: ‘ Toi, Po, tu vas enricher le Piedmont ; 
mot, Durance, je vais dévaster la France,” 

Having feasted my eyes on the wealth of natural 
loveliness and sublimity around me, and enriched 
my soul with vivid associations and profitable 
thoughts, I at last descended to the village and 
my inn. Thence, having taken a cordial leave of 
‘‘mine host” and his estimable help-meet, I re- 
traced my route to Turin. The day had given me 
such a taste of the Christian past as seldom de- 
lights the traveller. I had been.among men who 
rejoiced in the heritage of a pure faith for which 
their fathers bled and died. 


ing reader, 
ressed my 
time on 
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ARUSICIANS divine! 
} Again my spirit hears 
” Old melodies of thine, 
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CHURCH BELLIS. 


It was my mother’s 
Sweet voice! It loved to share 
In the orisons of others, 


Through the long aisle of years. On the holy day of prayer. 


From my childhood’s time 
Fond recollections throng 


She is far off now, 
But she speaks, dear bells, in you; 


Of a voice that mingled with your chime And, methinks, while soft airs fan my brow, 


Low strains of Sabbath song. 





That her hand is upon it, too. 





THE LITTLE LADY. 
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“She knew that she had only to wait patiently, and she dried up her tears,”—p. 453. 
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THE LITTLE LADY. 
BY SARA WOOD. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE DREADFUL SEORET. 


aos 
\{ HE next day the children did 
i. not meet together without 
’ 44 little Julie finding out that if 
=~ Edmund and Jane were more 
(f° sociable and kind with her, 
‘* Mark and Katewere more rude, 
and strange, and unfriendl 
\ than ever. They seemed to loo 
upon her with absolute dislike, and 
to shun coming in contact with her, 
and were constantly exchanging all 
manner of secret signs, and whispering in corners 
together in a strangely mysterious way, so that even 
Edmund and Jane began to feel a little inquisitive 
about their secret. It really seemed as if they had 
one, and Jane said to herself, that sooner or later 
she certainly would find it out. 

“You ought not to behave so to Julie,” said she 
to Mark and Kate, when they had refused to let her 
play with them, or go near them when they were 
gathering red currants for their mother to make 
jelly with. ‘No, no,” Kate had said; ‘‘ you go 
and pick black currants with Jane;” and Mark had 
whispered something which made Kate laugh, 
and look shocked at the same time, and she had put 
her hand upon his mouth to stop him from saying 
more. 

What vexed Jane still more was, Mark and 
Kate’s getting away the eldest of the little ones, 
and, after taking her up the step-ladder into the 
hayloft, and making her promise not to reveal it, 
they had told her their dreadful secret; so that 
when the little girl came down she looked so fright- 
ened and scared, that there could be no doubt of 
her having heard something very terrible. Towards 
evening, Jane whispered to Edmund that she had 
something to say to him, and that if he would go 
down the garden presently, to the corner. where the 
beehives stood, she would meet him there. He 
went, and before long Jane came, and after 
looking in every direction, to make sure that no 
one was coming, she told him that she had found 
out Kate and Mark’s secret; in fact, that she had 
made them tell it to her. 

‘And of course it was nothing—all Mark’s 
nonsense,” said Edward. 

‘“No,” said Jane, solemnly; ‘it really is a 
secret, and one, too, that Mark heard at Brad- 
bourne mill, quite by accident. Something Mrs, 
Hughes told her daughter when they were all in 
the mill, and when she thought they were quite 
alone; and when she found that Mark had been 
in the room she quite started, and said to her 
daughter that she hoped he had not heard her. So 
you see it was a secret.” 

‘¢ Anyhow, I don’t think Mark ought to have 
told what he overheard. That wasn’t right,” said 


‘Oh, but he couldn’t help it. He says he felt he 
must tell—it was so horrible.” 

‘* Well, well! make haste and tell, Jane—if you 
may tell it to me, for I’m in a hurry, and haye 
something to do for father.” 

“‘Oh, yes, I may—I told Mark and Kate that I 
should; but I don’t know that I shall say anythin 
to mother, she is so particular about Julie; an 
perhaps she knows about it, and never meant 
us to find out.” 

‘* What,” said Edmund, impatiently, ‘‘ what is 
there to hear?” 

‘Well, Edmund, you must know that Mark 
heard Mrs. Hughes talking to her daughter about 
Julie, saying that she was such a pretty little thing, 
and we a little lady, and kg that; and then 
Mrs. Hughes said that, nevertheless, she suspected 
—indeed, she was pretty sure—that Julie was a 
Mulatto.” 

‘‘ What nonsense, Jane! And suppose she were 
—what of that? What a thing to make a secret of.” 

‘‘Oh, but, Edmund, you hayn’t heard all, for 
Mrs. Hughes said, besides, that she was sure—she 
had no doubt—or, she was quite certain, that Julie 
had——-” Jane stopped, and seemed as if she 
hardly liked to speak the words, but looking round, 
her, and lowering her voice, she at last brought 
out, ‘‘She said she was sure that Julie had—black 
blood in her veins!” She added hurriedly, ‘I 
don’t quite believe it, but still—is it not horrible, 
Edmund, if it is true?” 

Edmund had not spoken a word while Jane said 
this, and listened to it all out before-he burst into 
a ner. laugh. As soon as he could speak, he 
saiaq— 


** Why, Jane, how can you be so foolish and so 
ridiculous? Don’t you know that what Mrs. Hughes 
said only meant that as Julie comes from the West 
Indies, and has a dark complexion, she thought 
she must be related to native West Indians, and 
that either her grandfather or grandmother must 
have been black? it’s only a way of saying that; 
and it isn’t true in Julie’s case, I know, because I 
heard mother tell some one, one day, that she was 
so dark because of her father’s mother having been 
a Spanish lady. So you see what nonsense it all 
is. And, anyhow, it is quite foolish even to use 
that expression about ‘ black blood,’ for the black- 
ness even of negroes 1s only in the skin, after all; 
and they have just the same red blood in their 
veins as we have, aud are made just as we are.” 

Jane was greatly relieved by this explanation, 
and was impatient to run off to Charles and Kate 
and give it to them; and if it was somewhat 
mollifying ‘to find that their grand mystery was 
dispelled by the light of Edward’s superior know- 
ledge, at all events it was a relief to have no longer 
to associate with one who lay under the dreadful 
imputation of having ink-like blood ! 


CHAPTER IV. 
Lost ! 
SUMMER and its many pleasures passed away, and 
autumn came, bringing with it the busy harvest- 





Edmund, ‘ 


time, the hop-picking, and the fruit-gathering in 
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the orchard and garden, and for the children the 
gathering of blackberries in fields and woods, 
which Julie much enjoyed. Later still in the 
autumn came the pleasures of nutting. This was 
another yearly treat of the young Bridges that they 
made much of, perhaps because by 4 had so far to 
go to find nuts in any quantity. The girls looked 
out bags and baskets beforehand, and the boys pre- 
pared hooked sticks for bending down branches ; 
and when every one knew that the nuts were sure 
to be ripe an afternoon was fixed, and they invited 
young neighbours and schoolfellows to join them 
in a nutting expedition. On this occasion, when 
Julie was with them to be looked after and taken 
care of, Edward was anxious that the little ones 
should be left at home, but they begged so hard to 
be allowed to go, and Julie was so anxious that 
they should not be left behind on her account, that 
at last their mother consented that all but the very 

oungest should accompany the party. It was a 
ong walk by dusty roads, shady lanes, and over 
fields and commons, to Brockley Woods, where the 
hazel-trees were so closely planted that it was like 
a vast thicket, and where the nuts were so fine and 
plentiful that it quite rewarded their trouble in 
going so far. The clusters of nuts were, however, 
so high up and so hid among the foliage, that the 
elder ones must needs hook down tho branches in 
order to give the little ones any chance of being 
able to pick any for themselves; and it was upon 
Rdward's good nature more especially that Julie 
depended for filling her basket, though she was 
wonderfully quick in spying out the largest and 
ripest clusters. 

It was astonishing, too, after all their scrambling 
in and out of the bushes, that while the other girls 
got so battered and knocked about, their frocks 
torn, gloves lost, and hair all rumpled and in dis- 
order, Julie contrived to keep herself as tidy and 
nice as if (as they said) she had just come out of a 
bandbox; but that, they supposed, was because she 
was ‘‘ a little lady.” 

By the time baskets and bags were well filled the 
sun was so low in the west that its golden rays 
only came to them twinkling through the hazel 
bushes, and Edmund knew that they must prepare 
for returning, and making a stand he began to 
muster his forces, as ho called it—whistling and 
shouting to stray nutters who were deep in the 
woods, till all were at last assembled, and they 
started off for home. Retracing their steps, how- 
ever, by all those fields, commons, lanes, and roads, 
after the fatigue that they had already had, was a very 
different thing to going, and some of the little ones, 
as Edward had expected, were terribly tired and 
cross, and had to be led along and lifted over stiles 
and gates, and coaxed and pacified. It was ad- 
visable to shorten the way as much as possible for 
them, and just as they were passing down along lane 
which led on to the high road, Edmund remembered 
that, by climbing up a bank into a ficld, he could 
get home a nearer way than round by the road, 
which was hilly and winding. Jane, who was of 
opinion that nothing would be gained by the plan, 
said she should go back as they had come, and 
called upon all who liked to follow her, while 
Edmund helped the little ones, one by one, up the 
steep bank, and was bent on yes that his way 
was the best. He did not think of Julie just then, 
who stood hesitating which of the two leaders she 





should follow. She liked to keep with Edmund, 
who would be sure to talk with her, and whom she 
could help with the little ones;—but then, the 
high bank | 

he continued to hesitate till Edmund was out 
of sight and hearing, and Jane and the rest were a 
long way down the lane. Laying hold of a haw- 
thorn bough, she tried to scramble up the bank. 
Twice she had climbed half-way up, and twice 
— back; then she tried again, and got still 
higher, when the hawthorn bough broke suddenly, 
and down she fell, her hat falling off, her basket of 
nuts all scattered, and one of her feet bent beneath 
her weight with a sudden twist. Poor Julie lay 
for some moments quite stunned with her faH, and 
unable even to cry or call out. No wonder that 
her cousin Jane’s party trooped on merrily down 
the lane, and turned the corner into the high road, 
without seeing her, and no wonder, certainly, that 
Edmund with the little ones crossing the fields 
should be quite unconscious that she was not safe 
with Jane. 

When Julie came a little to herself, she felt in- 
stinctively the necessity for trying to run after 
Jane, who must fancy her to be with Edmund ; but 
it was with difficulty she could raise herself up and 
stand. What a wrench she had given to her ankle, 
and how it began to ache, with great throbs and 
shoots of pain ! 

After contriving to put on her hat and pick up 
her basket, now empty of nuts, it was only step by 
step —now resting, and now hopping—that she 
reached the corner where the lane joined the road, 
and just there was a fallen trunk of a tree, upon 
which she sank down, and could get no farther. 
If she must stay there all night she could walk no 
more! Ifno one should ever find out that she had 
been left behind—still, there must she stay—all 
night in pain, and all alone! 

ery faint in the distance she could hear the 
voices of the party with Jane, but a winding of the 
road hid them from her sight, and there was no 
house or signs of any living thing to be seen. She 
thought of how surprised Edmund and Jane would 
be to find her missing, and how shocked to think 
they had left her behind: and her aunt—dear Aunt 
Bridges—ah, yes! she took courage at once when 
she thought of her, so sure did she feel that her 
aunt would send out in search of her directly. She 
knew that she had only to wait patiently, and she 
dried up her tears, and tried to rub her ankle, to 
ease the pain, and was determined to be trustful 
and hopeful, and make the best of it. But the 
time appeared very long as she sat there, and it 
seemed to get more and more lonely, and none the 
less so for one or two people passing by, who just 
gave a look at her, and then passed on; a man 
sitting on the shaft of an empty cart, singing, and 
going from instead of towards Ringley IT'arm ; 
some trampers who stopped and stared at her, and 
made her feel afraid that they might speak to her ; 
and a donkey that strayed towards her as he 
munched the grass and thistles by the road-side. 
How gladly she would haye got on his back, and 
let him carry her home! 

After what seemed a very long time, and when 
the shadows had quite reached across the road, and 
twilight seemed coming on, she heard in the dis- 
tance the sound of wheels—the smooth roll of 
carriage wheels and the even trot of horses—which 
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came louder and louder, till she saw coming up 
the road the grand carriage and grey horses, and 
coachman and footman, and spotted dog of the 
Misses Willmer, of Brockley Hall—the same equi- 
age that she had seen at the church door on 
Sundays, and passing at times through the little 
village of Ringley, near the farm. In the carriage 
were the two Misses Willmer, whom the Bridges 
family knew by name and sight— Miss Theodosia and 
Miss Grace Willmer—rather elderly ladies, who sat 
opposite to the Ringley Farm pew at church, and 
whom Julie had often seen. She had noticed their 
kind looks; and now, as they came near, it was 
almost with a certain hope of their befriending her, 
that she jumped up and stretched out her arms, as 
if beseeching their help. 

The coachman did not see her, nor the footman 
behind either, and the carriage rolled on without 
checking its speed; but just as Julie had sunk 
back again, and burst into tears at her disappoint- 
ment (her ankle was very painful just then—almost 
more than she could bear), the trot of the horses 
suddenly ceased, and the carriage stopped. 

One of the Misses Willmer ‘had seen her, and, 
after a little conference with her sister, they had 
ordered the coachman to stop, and were turning 
back, and were driving up to the side of the road 
where Julie sat; and then the door was opened, 
and the steps let down, and Miss Theodosia Will- 
mer got out, and coming up to Julie, heard, in 
answer to her questioning, the history of her little 
adventure, while she explained who she was, and 
where she had come from. 

Then Miss Willmer consulted with Miss Grace 
again in the carriage; the footman came and lifted 
Julie up in his arms, and, almost before she knew 
what was being done, she found herself lying on 
the front seat of the carriage, and going with the 
kind Misses Willmer up to Brockley Hall, 





CHAPTER V. 
FOUND! 

THERE was, of course, great commotion and alarm 
at Ringley Farm when both the parties of children 
returned without Julie, and no one was in more 
consternation than Edmund and Jane. 

“‘I thought to be sure she went round by the 
roadway with Jane,” said Edmund, 

‘| felt sure that she was with Edmund,” said 
J 


ane. 
And this was all the explanation that each could 
give; and, of course, Edmund, tired as ho was, set 
off directly in search of her. 

Farmer Bridges, too, when he came in, and 
heard what was the matter, got on horseback and 
rode up the road, while Edmund went the field 


way. They met at the bank where Julie had had 
her fall: they could see the nuts she had scattered, 
and the broken bough of hawthorn; but nowhere 
was Julie. 

Then they fancied they must have somehow 
missed her, and that she must have found her way 
back by some other route ; and they returned again 
to the farm, 

No Julie, however, was there; and their return 
without her caused Mrs. Bridges more alarm than 
eyer. She was pale with fear and dismay, and 
reproached Edmund and Jane severely, especially 
the former. She thought she might have trusted a 
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great boy like him to take care of his little cousin; 
and Jane ought never to have lost sight of her, she 
said, 

Then she reproached herself still more bitterly 
—wringing her hands with distress, 

‘Was this,” she asked herself, ‘taking care of 
the poor dear child, as she had promised her 
parents? What in the world was sho to do if Julie 
should not be found that night? How could she 
tell that some gipsies, or strolling players, or low 
trampers, might not have carried her off to make 
money by her in some way or other?” 

Mrs. Bridges, in fact, thought of everything, 
probable and improbable, that her fancy could 
invent to increase her fears, and then began to plan 
what was to bedone. It was getting dark, and no 
time must be lost, 

Farmer Bridges sent for two of his men, and 
winter lanterns were got out, and the men were to 
go in two directions, and he himself in another, 
when who should ride up to the front gate but a 
groom on horseback from Brockley Hall, with a 
note to Mrs, Bridges from Miss Willmer to say that 
‘*her little niece was with her, and quite safe; but 
that, having sprained her ankle, they would keep 
her over night.” The note concluded with an 
assurance that the little girl should have every 
attention in their power to give her; at the same 
time, the ‘‘ Misses Willmer thought it right to ex- 
pre surprise that Mrs. Bridges’ children should 

ave been so careless as to leave the little stranger 
behind in the manner they had done.” 

“There, Edmund!” said Mrs. Bridges, wiping 
her eyes; ‘‘there, Jane! there’s a reproach for 
you both.” 

And she was mortified, even in the midst of her 
joy, to think that her children had merited the 
reproof; and, somehow, the children at Ringley 

‘arm all went to bed that night with a feeling of 
shame and sadness, as if they knew that their 
former unkindness to Julie had something to do 
with her absence; and the house seemed quite dull 
without her. 

Meantime, in a few short hours, a most won- 
derful transition had taken place in Julie’s own 
life! Had she been the heroine of a fairy tale, 
she could not have undergone a more astonishing 
change than when she found herself lying on a 
sofa in a beautiful room at Brockley Hall, with all 
kinds of rich and rare things about her, waited on 
by all manner of kind strangers, and overwhelmed 
with lavish attentions and luxuries, The Misses 
Willmer were rich and benevolent ladies, who 
liked warp J so much as having some one to whom 
they could show kindness; and it almost seemed as 
if there had, indeed, been some fairy-like influence 
at work to have thus given them this little girl to 

reserye and befriend. In fact, as they saw Julie 
ying before them, her slender form, and delicate 
features, and bright black eyes, looking up into 
theirs so confidingly, as, with a foreign accent, 
she told all the details of her adventure, they 
almost began to think that they had been so for- 
tunate, even in these modern matter-of-fact days, 
as to have caught a real live fairy, and brought 
her home for their especial purposes, They said 
that the poor little thing should not go back to 
“those rough people at Ringley Farm,” if they 
could help it, till she was quite well again, and 
they knew that they could take better care of her, 
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and cure her sprain sooner, than any doctors in 
England. They had not taken a fancy to Julie 
merely because she was pretty and well-mannered, 
but they liked her being so anxious to persuade 
them that it was quite her own fault that she had 
been left behind. In a few words she had told 
them her history, and how and why she came to be 
at Ringley Farm, and spoke so affectionately of her 
aunt, that the Misses Willmer began to think that 
even the ‘‘Ringley Farm children” might not be 
such little savages, as they had fancied, consider- 
ing how much good their little cousin found to say 
of them. 

As Julie lay on her sofa at Brockley Hall for 
several days, while her foot recovered from its 
sprain, she had many beautiful objects around 
her to amuse and interest her. She looked out 





upon a green sloping lawn on which stood wide- | 
spreading cedar-trees and graceful shrubs, while | 
mapped out all over the smooth turf were beds of | 
brilliant flowers, the perfumes of which came to | 
her through the open windows. Every now and 
then a stately peacock would walk across the lawn | 
and spread his tail in the sunshine, while macaws | 
and cockatoos screeched and whistled on their | 
perches before the windows. Around her, within | 
doors, were all manner of pictures, and ornaments, 
and beautiful shells, and stuffed birds, and cages 
of live singing birds, so that there was a perpetual 
source of amusement for her. Then her kind 
nurses brought to her all kinds of delicate and 
delicious food—grapes, melons, and dainty cakes ; 
while they were equally ready to give food to her 
mind as ye told her anecdotes, and gave explana- 
tions about all the objects around her, and lent her 
interesting books. Never had she been so féted 
and amused, coaxed and caressed in her life; and 
yet, before the three days of her imprisonment 
were over, Julie had begun to feel that nothing 
should she like so much as to get back again to 
Ringley Farm, to be again with her kind aunt and 
merry young cousins. 

And all this time Edmund and Jane Bridges were 
in sad disgrace at home with regard to Julie’s acci- 
dent, as their father and mother could not be per- 
suaded that they had not been very neglectful of their 
cousin. Farmer Bridges even talked of stopping 
Edmund’s pocket-money for a month; but this 
would not haye ben half so much of a punishment 
to him as was the thougat that sooner or Jater he | 
should have to encounter the reproaches of the 
Misses Willmer, so that when, at last, Julie was 
brought home by them, and all the children crowded 
round her to kiss her and show her how pleased they 
were to see her again, Edmund stood aloof, tall at 
last, after summoning up his courage, he went up to 
Miss Willmer, who was talking to his mother, and 
said, frankly, while he flushed up very red— 

“Tf yon please, ma’am, I “ey you don’t think 
I was unkind to Julie that duy in leaving her 
behind. I did think all the time that she was with 
Jane; and i had three of the little ones to take 
care of, so, indeed, it was not my fault.” 

“Dear me, my good fellow!” said Miss Will- 
mer, kindiy; “if your name is Edmund, I can 
assure you that little Julio has only told us good 
things of you. She has always declared that it 
was quite her own fault, and said how sorry you 
would be. In fact, I am sure she bears no one any 





grudge, and+a more amiable, good little creature 


there cannot be. So grateful, too, to everybody, 
and so full of love to her good aunt here. Alto- 
gether, I never saw a sweeter child or one better 
mannered.” 

‘Quite a little lady, in fact,” added the other 
Miss Willmer. 

It need hardly be said that, for the rest of Julie 
Frazer’s stay at Ringley Farm, every one vied 
with each other in showing her love and kind- 
ness; and when, to the regret of all, her visit came 
to an end a few weeks after her return from 
Brockley Hall, everybody, from Farmer Bridges 
down to the youngest of the little ones grieved 
that she must leave them; and the worst of all 
was, that no one could answer the oft-repeated 
question of the latter, who wanted to know “‘ when 
tuzzin Judy would tum again?” 


WHEN SHALL I PRAY? 


SPOHRAY when the dawn is beaming 

A Upon the sunny hills, 

; When half the world is dreaming 
On scenes which fancy fills. 


Pray at the noontide hour, 
As pensively you stray 

By mead or lonely bower, 
To while the time away. 


Pray in the crowded city, 
Where man is prone to fall ; 
Imploring, then, for pity 
f Him who’s Lord of all, 


Pray when the evening closes— 
All Nature sinks to rest; 
Beast in the lair reposes, 
Bird in the downy nest. 


Pray at the midnight season, 
Enveloped in its gloom ; 

Oh, then, indeed, there’s reason— 
*Tis kindred to the tomb. 


Pray when no ear is hearing, 
No eye descends on you; 
And not when all’s appearing 
Displayed to mortal view. 


SCRIPTURAL ENIGMA. 


. Who was the patriarch Moses’ first-born son? 
. ’Neath whom had Israel forty years of rest? 
. The place where God o’er Bel a victory won, 
The Syrian king who Baasha oppressed. 
. What city first upon the earth was built? 
. Where were the bitter waters made quite sweet ? 
. Who boldly told King Ahab of his guilt? 
. Who lost his kingdom through his own conceit ? 
. What heathen woman died by God’s command ? 

. Who was the fifth son God to Leah gave? 

. Before whose bar did Paul most noble stand? 

. A king to whom the Ammonites prs gave. 
3. A loving, yet a most unhappy wife. 

. The land which Terah and his grandson left, 

. The mount where Moses yielded up his life. 

. By whom was Beerah from his people reft? 

. What servant did Paul to his Lord restore? 

. What king was leprous to his latest day ! 

. What word of life or death the judgment bore, 
Made Israel's warriors either spare or slay ? 

No hope or merit of our own, 
No good have we to plead. 
May God be merciful to us, 
‘or all his grace we need, 


DOON How cope 
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I, ME, MINE. 


eS) ANNY LOVELAND was generally a 
good child. She delighted in books, 
was quick and cleyer; but she had 
one fault, which marred all her good 

ualities, and made her much dis- 

liked by her schoolfellows: she was, I 

am sorry to say, very selfish, Some young reader 
may remark, “Only selfish! every one is that, more 
or less.” But I will endeavour to show you how 
very disagreeable this one fault made little Fann 
mgs wer If ged sn or gt a too 
er playthings, she was uently heard to say, 
“That's my Sol, Gracey; you will break it; wh 
don’t you play with your own?” or to Alfred, ‘‘ 
wish you would not use my books; they are getting 
so dirty.” If Aunt Louisa praised Alfred’s writing, 
Fanny would instantly get her book, and say, “ 
mine written nicely, aunty?” Once, as they were 
walking with their mamma, she chanced to remark, 
‘‘What pretty hair that little girl has!” ‘‘Do 
you think so, mamma? Is mine as J ages a And 
again, when Mrs. Loveland observed, ‘‘ How clear 
’s complexion is!” she immediately ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Is my complexion clear, mamma?” One 
day, when Alfred came home from school, he saw 
a new book upon the table, and took it up to ex- 
amine it. ‘Don’t touch that; it’s mine,” said 
Fanny. ‘Who gave it you?” ‘ Grandmamma 
sent it for a birthday present; she said, as I had 
been so persevering with my studies, I deserved a 
reward.” Fanny fad scarcely finished this sen- 
tence, when their mamma made her appearance. 
‘* You are home early, my boy,” she said, address- 
ing Alfred; ‘‘but what is the matter?” ‘‘ Why, 
mamma, Fanny is so cross and disagreeable; she 
will not let me touch her book.” ‘I told him it 
was mine, mamma,” said Fanny; ‘and he would 
not ask me to lend it him.” ‘But you were 
working, my dear, and could not possibly use it. 
I do wish I could see a more generous disposition in 
been It is always J, me, mine. You should think 
ess of yourself, and more of others. You would 
find how much more beloved you would be if you 
kept a little in the background, and took every 





opportunity of bringing others forward. You call 
yourself a Christian child; but all this is totally 
opposed to Christianity. Jesus was meek and lowly 
in heart: pray that you may be made more like 
him. Ask God to give you a humble spirit. Re- 
member, he has oad. ‘Whosoever exalteth himself 
shall be abased; and he that humbleth himself 
shall be exalted.’” 





THE SABBATHS OF THE YEAR. 
SEXAGESIMA SUNDAY. 
“My Spirit shall not always strive with man.”—Gen, vi. 3. 


HILDREN, sometimes there may have been 
} Soft resting in your soul, 
Holy and happy thoughts I ween, 
Lying you and the world between, 
And hiding, like a solemn screen, 
The life-whirl in its roll. 


Sweet musings which, perchance, have brought 
A sense of peace and rest, 

And in your inner souls have wrought 

The wish to be all heaven-taught, 

To love your Saviour as you ought, 
To serve him with your best. 


Then, children, as the holy bird, 

The heaven-descending dove, 
Within your youthful bosoms stirred, 
And made himself divinely heard, 
You felt it was the Lord, the Word, 

The Holy Ghost of love. 


Remember, not for ever strives 
God’s Spirit with the soul, 

Make it the effort of your lives 

To cherish it so that it thrives, 

And thriving, that best healing gives 
Which makes the spirit whole. 


FROST: A MIRACLE-WORKER. 


4 a well-reco; 
Then frost is a miracle-worker. 


gnised law of Nature. 


It is one of the properties of 
BY heat, that causes all es to ex- 
=~ pand. If you touch the bulb of a 
thermometer the mercury rises, 
the heat which it received from your 

finger causing it to expand. 
cn The tubular bridge over the Menai 
Straits is lengthened on a summer day as much as 
three inches; and, if you notice, you will find that 
the iron rails upon which the trains run are never 
ara with their ends touching, in order that, when 
eated by the sun, they may have room to obey 


this law of Nature. Clocks go slower in warm 





weather than they do in cold, because then their 
pendulums are longer; and often, in a frosty night, 
your watch gains many minutes; the cold having 
contracted the balance, causes it to move more 
quickly. 

No other examples need be given: suffice it to 
say that every substance, every vapour, every gas, 
of whose existence we are aware, when heated, will 
expand, and when cooled, will contract. 

id I say every substance? No, not every sub- 
stance; there is one exception. If a long glass 
tube be filled with water, and placed in the open 
air in a frost, the water will, obedient to Nature’s 
law, contract; but as soon as that point of tem- 
ae is reached which is indicated on a 

ahrenheit thermometer by 393°, the water ceases 
to contract and begins to expand, until at 32°, it 
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becomes ice. The law is only interrupted for 7° ; 
and yet, were it not for this seemingly small devia- 
tion, a very large part of our earth would be unin- 
habitable ; for, the water contracted regularly 
until it froze, it is clear that ice would haye been 
heavier than water, and, as soon as a particle of 
ice had been formed on the surface, it would have 
sunk to the bottom, and in a short time the whole 


of the water would haye been solidified; and not! 


THE 


iene following verses are literally translated from the Danish, 
and serve to illustrate in an interesting and forcible manner the 
tenacity with which the citizens of Copenhagen cling to their 
ancient customs. The original song was composed by Thomas 
Kingo, Bishop of Fyen, born at Slangerup, in Zealand, 15th 
December, 1 and son of John King, a native of Scotland, 
whose father, Thomas King, grandfather of the Bishop, went 
over to Denmark with his son, and settled at Elsinore as 
tapestry weaver to Christian IV. 

ohn King was a poor, but respectable and honest damask 
weaver of Slangerup, as is impressively stated in some pious 
verses by his son; and a tablet is still extant to his memory in 
Slangerup church, where he was buried. 

The verses, which until very lately were sung nightly by the 
watchmen in Co en, bear marked contrast with the rough 
* Past two o’clock, and a starlight morning,” of our old London 
“Charleys;” and there are few who will not prefer the mid- 
night chant of the Copenhagen watchmen. } 


EIGHT 0’CLOCK. 
HEN Day departs, and Darkness reigns 
on earth, 
The sceno reminds us of the gloomy graye! 
Then let Thy light, O Lord, before us shine 
While to the silent tomb our steps we bend, 
And grant a blessed Immortality. 


NINE 0’CLOOK. 
The Day glides by, and sable Night appears— 
For Jesus’ sake, O God, our sins forgive ! 
Preserve the Royal Family ; 
And guard the people which this land contains 
From danger of the Enemy ! 


“At 


TEN 0’CLOCK. 
Master, maid, and boy, would you the hour know ? 
It is the time that you to rest should go— 
Trust in the Lord with faith—and careful be 
Of fire and light; for Ten o’clock has struck ! 


ELEVEN 0’CLOOK. 
Almighty God protects both great and small; 
His holy Angels guard us like a wall ; 
The Lord Himself our city watches o’er, 
And keeps our bodies and our souls from harm. 


TWELVE 0’OLOOCK. 
At th’ hour of midnight was our Saviour born— 
Great blessing to a world which else were lost! 
Then, with unfeigned lips, in prayer and praise 
Commend yourselyes to God. Past Twelve o’clock. 








only the fish destroyed, but so t a mass of ice 

formed that the summer sun would not be able to 

melt it, and in a few years our land would be but 

the barren hunting grounds of scattered tribes of 
uimaux. 

Nature can offer no stronger proof of the wisdom 
of her God than this, and no clearer evidence of his 
presence. “OGod . . . that thy name is near 
thy wondrous works declare,” 


SONG OF THE WATCHMAN. 


ONE 0’CLOCK. 
O Jesu Christ, we pray Thee, send us help 
To bear our Cross with patience in the world, 
For Thou art God alone! 
And Thou, O Comforter, Thine hand stretch forth : 
Then will the burthen light and easy be! 
The clock has stricken One. 


TWO 0’CLOCK. 
O gracious Lord, whose love for us was such, 
That Thou shouldst deign in darkness to be born: 
All glory’s due to Thee! 
Come Holy Ghost, and pour into our hearts 
Thy heavenly light, that we way see Thee now 
And in Eternity ! 


THREE 0’CLOOK. 
Black Night departs, and Day begins to dawn. 
Keep them far off, O God, who wish us harm ! 
The clock has stricken Three ! 
Father, Thine aid we seek, and of Thy Grace 
Give us abundantly ! 


FOUR 0’CLOOCK. 
Eternal God, who wouldst the Keeper be 
Of us who dwell below— 
To Thee, surrounded by the Heavenly Host, 
Honour and praise are due ! 
For this good night give thanks unto the Lord! 
Remember “Four,” we’re summoned from our 
guard. 
FIVE 0’CLOCK. 
Jesu, Thou Morning Star! we now resign 
To Thy protection, cheerfully, our King ; 
Be Thou his Sun and Shield ! 
And thou, bright Orb of Day, begin thy course, 
And, rising from the Mercy-seat of God, 
Thy radiant lustre yield ! 
fies the above interesting information we are ind to 


ttle volume entitled “Copenhagen and its Environs,” by 


~ Anglicanus,”] 
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TRUE TO THE END. 


A DOMESTIO STORY. 


CHAPTER LXXIL 
COLONEL WASHINGTON CLARK, FROM THE U.8. 


FTER supper the settlers talked 
freely of Nelson, and of the chances 
—generally, from their accounts, 
very poor ones—which men had 

of making fortunes there, 
“There is nothing to be done 
there, oranywhere,without capital, 
sir,” said one of the diggers, a 
good-natured looking fellow, ad- 
dressing Faulkner- Moore, and 
feeling, instinctively, that he was 
speaking to a gentleman. “Capital you must have, to 
build a farm and redeem a trust of land, if you get it 
granted to you; and for this reason I and these chums 
of mine—all good men and true—are bound for the 
Diggings. Why, there’s a chap who has been at Nelson 
about a year or so, who’s carrying all before him, because 
he’s got such a capital at his command that he can buy 
everything that’s worth having in the market. He can 
outbid everybody, and is a good man of business too, 
though he doesn’t look like it. He’s a stout, gallant, 
laughing, coaxing, wheedling fellow, a great favourite 
with the ladies, and popular with the men, too; but he’s 
an illustration of what I mean. His capital is so great— 
so inexhaustible, I might say—that he’ll soon be a sort 
of king among us if we don’t take care. And then, you 
see, sir, money loves money and makes money. He’s 
already made some wonderful investments, and has 
vastly improved Nelson. 
though no one would think so to look at him.” 


“You say he’s a stout, dressy, gallant man, and always | 
laughing?” gasped out Faulkner-Moore: “do you know | 
| my child, and for that one hope that rises above all 


his name ?” 
“Colonel Clark—Colonel Washington Clark; yes, 


that’s his name,” said the settler; “but how or why a! 
colonel I don’t know—only he’s from the United States, | 
and you know those cousins of ours, who profess to | 


despise our ancient titles, are as proud as you please of 
those they give themselves; and small shame to them, 
if any. Well, this Colonel Clark has only been twelve 
months or thereabouts in the colony, and his name is 
already better known and more respected than that of 
men who have been working here for the good of the 
community for ten years. But there, it’s the same 
everywhere; and if a man can set a thing afloat by com- 
mencing a subscription list by a princely sum, or take 
more shares in a promising speculation than any one 
else, he soon gets all the power into his hands. Oh, 
there’s no one in the colony has half the influence of 
this Colonel Washington Clark: he carries all before 
him.” 

“ Have you seen this man ?” asked Faulkner-Moore, 

“ Oh, yes, sir, I’ve seen him, and I’ve had dealings 
with him too; and he laughed me out of a tidy bit of 
money, which I may or may not see again; he’s a man 
one likes while one’s with him, but somehow, in thinking 
him over, he doesn’t satisfy one’s mind.” 

“Ts he dark or fair ?—tall or short ?—and has he lost 
a front tooth ?” ; 

“He's a singular-looking chap, sir,” said the digger. 
“He's very tall and very stout, with a fat, round, good- 
humoured face, almost copper-coloured, but with very 
large prominent light blue eyes, laughing at you from 
under very bushy black eyebrows. I don’t know about 


Oh, he’s a long-headed fellow, ' 








his teeth, for such a mass of black moustache, whiskers, 
and beard I never before saw on mortal man, He’s a 
Yankee, as he says himself, and his lingo proves it. Now, 
he’s very dressy, and gives balls and suppers to the 
ladies, both at Nelson and Wellington ; and he drives a 
tandem, and there’s talk of his opening a joint-stock 
bank.” 

Faulkner-Moore groaned as he heard all this. A little 
dye and a set of false eyebrows, beard, &c. &., would 
make all this difference, he thought. He felt certain 
that Colonel Washington Clark and Mostyn were one 
and the same person ; and the depressing question would 
force itself upon his mind, “ What shall I, without a 
pound in my pocket or a decent coat to my back— 
without a friend in the colony, and ashamed to own to 
the name which that villain has rendered as notorious 
and infamous as his own—what shall I be able to do 
against him in a place where I am quite unknown, and 
where he is already a ‘sort of king?’ Alas! how con- 
stantly I am compelled to repent the rashness of my 
folly in coming over here, when I should have done so 
much more wisely, so much more bravely, to have re- 
mained in Lombard Street, and to have seen every ter- 
rified, indignant creditor myself at the old bank. Ono 
thing, however, is quite clear. I cannot present myself 
in this forlorn and semi-savage state, with any hope of 
success, in a place where this laughing fiend is so 
popular. I should be looked upon as a lunatic, and, 
perhaps, confined as such, Nothing would suit Mr, 
Clark’s—I beg his pardon, Colonel Washington Clark’s— 
views so well as the shutting me up in some horrible 
madhouse. These men are going to the Diggings to try 
to mend their fortunes. I will ask them to let me join 
them. My arm will not grow weary, nor my heart 
faint. I shall dig for more than gold. I shall dig for 
justice—fair fame; I shall dig for my creditors, my wife, 


others—that of compelling Mostyn to make such restitu- 
tion that I may be able to pay every creditor of the old 
bank in Lombard Street twenty shillings in the pound, 
and of forcing from him a confession of his guilt and of 
my innocence,” 


CHAPTER LXXITI. 

BOUND FOR THE DIGGINGS. 
FAaULKNER-Moorz’s request to be allowed to join the 
party bound for the Diggings, backed as it was by the 
— of Magawiska and her intended, was readily 
granted, 

There was a great deal of good feeling among these 
settlers, and every one present contributed something 
towards fitting up their recruit with the tools necessary 
for his new enterprise. On his side, Faulkner-Moore 
had a knowledge of the Maori language, acquired during 
his captivity, and which no other member of the party 
could boast; and he had a certain knowledge of ths 
country and the soil which every one felt might prove 
useful, Besides this, he inspired confidence by the 
dignity of his manner, the intellect stamped on his brow, 
and the strong and cultivated good sense which his every 
remark betrayed. — 

He, like poor Eva, averse to a positive alias, gave his 
name ra, 8 as Moore, when asked what he was called: 
for even there, among those settlers, the names of 
Faulkner and Mostyn were known and despised. 

Moore, as he was now called, was not at all deficient 
in that strength of bone and sinew, that muscular 
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development, and manly appearance, which is all-im- 
portant in these lands, which seem, in their customs and 
opinions, to transport one back to “ that antique time 
when force was fame.” ‘Then, too, he was new. The 
others were all old chums, who, some ten or twelve 
years back, had come over to New Zealand, hoping to 
make their fortunes; but none of them had succeeded, 
chiefly from the want which Joe Pasmore, the man who 
had conversed with Faulkner-Moore, had so feelingly 
described, namely, that of capital. 

At six o’clock on the morning after his first meeting 
with the diggers, and after a breakfast, consisting of the 
remains of the cold wild pig, and some bread and cakes, 
baked in the ashes, the party of diggers set out. 

Faulkner-Moore not having, like the rest, a tent and 
blanket to carry, and being, after all, but slenderly pro- 
vided with tools, was requested by some of the heavy- 
ee diggers to carry a hundredweight of flour on his 

ack. 

The ascending the first range of mountains—and very 
steep and rugged ones, too—laden so heavily, would have 
been a great trial of the patience and temper of most men; 
but Faulkner-Moore was by this time in that state of mind 
when bodily fatigue and muscular exertion are rather a 
relief than otherwise, and by the time he had reached the 
first open tract of table-land (about eleven hundred feet 
in elevation},every muscle had been set actively to work, 
and he was perspiring at every pore, but was yet sensible 
of the long-forgotten sensation of a pleasant throb at his 
poor, sore heart, when all the men of the party, led on 
by Magawiska, pressed round him, and congratulated 
him on what they all agreed in calling a feat worthy of 
“the African Hercules,” “the strong man,” who had 
been for some time astonishing the settlers by his per- 
formances at the Nelson fairs. 

After a couple of hours devoted to rest and refresh- 
ment, the party set out again. ‘Theirs was indeed a 
weary march, wading knee-deep in tall and stubborn 
fern for many miles; and, that trial over, they found 
themselves in a dismal swamp, more moist and exaspe- 
rating than an Irish bog. 

The shades of evening met Faulkner-Moore and his 
party on the vast skirts of the bush, and there they 
resolved to pitch their tenis. 

Fortunately, the weather continued fine and dry, 
though the evenings were dewy and cold. Very soon, 
however, huge trees were felled, Faulkner-Moore con- 
tributing largely to that work, and a noble bush-fire was 
kindled, 

It»was composed of some nine or ten very old dry 
trees, which the diggers had cut down and chopped up, 
and which, thrown on a large fire already kindled, and 
fed with dry fern and brushwood, formed the most 
glorious pile of burning fuel Faulkner-Moore had ever 
seen, and more than realised his already grand convep- 
tion of a bush fire. 

To him the whole seemed like some faintly-remembered 
but magnificent picture, or some wild dream of early 
youth, or some unforgotten and most brilliant trans- 
formation scene in some pantomime that had entranced 
him in childhood. 

Beneath the gracefully drooping boughs of the rimu 
and the fuchsia-trees, gleamed the white tents the diggers 
had pitched, and which were gilded by the fire-light. A 
precipice, some twelve hundred feet in depth, formed 
the boundary of the rocky flat of table-land skirting the 
bush where our party had decided to pass the night. 

Nothing could be seen by those among the diggers who 
ventured, when the moon came out, to peer over the 
beetling -crag but its rocky sides, covered with brush- 
wood and small trees, and festooned with lichens, cacti, 
and other rock plants; while below—far, far below—a 
river, silvered by the moonlight, wound amid a perfect 
wilderness of foliage, 





In the distance mountains, rising one above the other 
and the topmost clothed in white, looked, indeed, “like 
the ghosts of a giant creation gone by ;” and with their 
snowy peaks rising, as it were, into the clear azure of 
the star-studded sky, that shut in the whole rich 
valley, they made it seem an ampitheatre. How 
Faulkner-Moore longed, as he gazed on the novel and 
enchanting beauties of this glorious scene, for Eva— 
Eva, with her poetical mind, her artistic eye, her high- 
souled appreciation of everything that was most sublime 
and beautiful in the works of the great Architect of the 
universe! The thought of Eva once busy in his brain, 
Faulkner-Moore could not sleep. 

His companions, in every variety of wild costume and 
wearied attitude, lay sleeping off the day’s fatigues in 
the delicious warmth of that glorious bush fire; but 
Faulkner-Moore, with eyes moist with tears, was thinking 
of Eva and his boy, until the recollection of Mostyn— 
or, rather, Colonel Washington Clark, for he felt certain 
they were one and the same—roused him to impatience 
and resentment; and then, like poor Queen Catherine 
of Arragon, “his drops of tears he turned to sparks 
of fire.” 

Oh,” he said to himself, “if this enterprise succeeds ! 
if I can but obtain from the breast of mother earth gold 
enough to enable me to present myself in decent guise at 
Nelson, at Wellington, or wherever that hyena is laugh- 
ing over his spoil, there I will meet him face to face; 
I will compel him to hear my threats of exposure, my 
cries for justice; I will force him, on his knees, to write 
what must exonerate me, and to refund what will enable 
the old bank to pay twenty shillings in the pound, This 
done, I will hasten back to England, andthen .. . 
ah! then! where shall I find thee, Eva! love! wife of 
my bosom? What may not thy trials have been ? what 
those of our boy? Will the bushranger who left me, 
as he thought, to die on the mountains, will he have 
found thee out, dear wife, in some obscure hiding-place, 
and thus have reassured thy fainting spirit, rekindled 
thy dying hope? But I will not despair. Wherever 
thou art, faith and resignation are by thy side. Thy 
rare talents will have enabled thee, with God’s blessing, 
to support thyself and Freddy, and dear, worthy, good 
old Becky will not have forsaken thee, for she, like thy 
own sweet self, will be, I well know, true to the end! 
Good night, dear wife and child, and handmaiden ; from 
the wild bush, in view of the Anatoki mountains, and 
with the Takaka River winding its way some twelve 
hundred feet below this halting-place, I send you a 
husband’s, a father’s, and a master’s blessing.” 

So saying, Faulkner-Moore drew his red blanket 
around him, stretched himself on a bed of fern, within 
reach of the heat of the bush fire, and fell into a deep 
and dreamless sleep, 


CHAPTER LXXIIL 
HOPE RENEWED. 
THE next morning Faulkner-Moore and his party set 
out betimes, and reached a promising spot—promising, 
at least, in the opinion of those who had had some ex- 
perience of gold-digging. 

Then the leaders of the little band marked their 
“claim,” as it is called. It passed through the bed of 
the stream, and was apportioned according to a govern- 
ment decree, which allows every digger twenty square 
feet of land for surface digging, and thirty for deep 
sinking. 

Never was a party more in earnest than that toe which 
Faulkner-Moore now belonged. From four in the morn- 
ing till seven in the evening no one worked harder or 
more zealously than did he. 

The diggers’ chief implement—if so it can be called— 
was a “cradle,” into which the loose earth which they 
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dug up was thrown, and sifted or shaken through a 
sheet of perforated iron. Amongst the residue of the 
earth the gold, if any exist therein, will be found. 

There was a general shout of exultation, and Faulkner- 
Moore’s heart beat high with hope, when a few specks 
of gold appeared at the bottom of a tim dish in which the 
residue was washed. But the result of this long day 
of hard work was disappointment, those few specks 
being all that so much industry and perseverance had 
obtaimed from that ungrateful soil. 

Disappointment had, however, not quite disheartened 
them. The diggers kindled afresh a glorious bush fire, 
and their supper and their sound and well-earned sleep 
consoled them, in some degree, for their want of success 
in the gold-fields. 

The next day the captain of the band, an old settler, 
proposed that the party should subscribe for the pur- 
chase of a “long Tom”—this is a trough of ten or 
twelve feet long, with a sheet of perforated iron at one 
end, through which the gold and the earth drop into 
the riddled box below. The next day this long Tom 
was fixed, and all went to work with renewed hope and 
spirit. But the spot was not favourable, and though the 
diggers worked on for a fortnight, each day harder and 
harder, the captain at last decided that it was “ no go,” 
and it was proposed to break up the party and divide 
the spoil. 

Faulkner-Moore’s share was two pounds, and with 
this sum he resolved to accompany Pasmore and some 
others who were going back to Nelson, and to equip 
himself as respectably as his money would allow, and 
watch his opportunity of meeting Mostyn face to face. 

The result of the digging expedition was very dis- 
heartening to Faulkner-Moore, but it was still more so 
to Pasmore and the others of the party, who in the first 
bitterness of disappointment had resolved to give up 
and return to Nelson. 

When their more sanguine companions had departed, 
having reselved on a further search after the precious 
metal, Pasmore proposed that they too should make 
another effort, and as Faulkner-Moore felt how all- 
important to him it would be to have a little capital to 
fall back upon, to enable him to bide his time and watch 
his opportunity of confronting Mostyn, he consented to 
make another attempt in some different and more pro- 
pitious spot. 

And thus it came to pass that, instead of retracing 
their steps to Nelson, they set off early in the morning 
after they had come to this decision, and with their 
tomahawks they cut a way through the tangled and 
almost impenetrable bush. When with incredible labour 
and perseverance they had cut their way for about two 
miles, they were rewarded by finding a bridge over the 
river, formed by trees and masses of rock, which the 
fleods had borne down to that gully. This bridge they 
crossed, and Pasmore thinking that the bank of the 
river was a likely spot, they sunk a hole of about eighteen 
feet, and after washing out a few pans full of the loose 
earth, were rewarded with more specks of gold than the 
whole party had obtained at the other claim. 

This put them ia spirits, and it is probable that they 
might have prospered here, but that during the night 
one of those heavy falls of rain so common in New 
Zealand set in, and seemed likely to continue. 

A tremendous wind soon rose to join the torrents of 
rain in driving our ill-fated diggers from the spot on 
which they had pitched theirtent. This fierce wind not 
only tore the tent to shreds, but uprooted the large, old, 
and top-heavy trees, rotten at the foundation, close to 
which they had pitched them, and it was quite by an 
interposition of Providence that these old giants of the 
bush did not fall on the heads of our two diggers, and 
crash them, 

The next morning a glorious sun was up betimes, 





drying the sodden earth, and repairing all the damage 
done by the midnight storm. 

Again our party set to work. Sometimes at the 
bottom of a deep hole, sometimes up to their waists in 
water—but all in vain. The “earth” yielded not one 
more speck of gold, and this claim was reluctantly 
abandoned, as the former one had been. 

It was then decided in council to move off to a dis- 
trict called the Para-para, where Pasmore had heard 
that diggers were earning two pounds per day, merely 
by washing the surface in an iron dish. 

This turned out to be a false report; and the Para- 
para ending in bitter disappointment, after unutterable 
fatigue and labour, it was resolved to give up the vain 
search, and return to Nelson. 

Four long weeks our disappointed gold-seekers passed 
in travelling on foot the hundred and twenty miles that 
divided them from Nelson. 

At length our travellers found themselves entering 
Nelson — faint, ragged, footsore, and looking such 
miserable objects, that in any place unaccustomed to 
such a band of disappointed gold-seekers, they would 
have been mobbed and hooted. 

Our pedestrians entered the fair city by the Waimar 
Road, and had he not been too miserable to be interested 
in any outward object, Faulkner-Moore would have 
shared the enthusiasm which his companion expressed 
at the beautiful Elizabethan style of buildings which 
give an antique charm to this new city. 

It was at about four o’clock on a glorious afternoon in 
the autumn of that country, that our party found them- 
selves traversing what is considered the fashionable 
promenade—the Marine Parade, indeed, of Nelson. 

Here the beau monde of this young colony was assem- 
bled. Here many of the natives—whose love of horses 
amounts to a passion—were displaying their skill and 
prowess; and native amazons, in pork-pie hats and 
feathers, riding-jackets, red blankets, stockingless legs, 
and a bare foot thrust into the stirrup, were managing 
spirited horses with an ease and grace that would have 
done no discredit to Astley’s in its palmy days. 

“Now, look ahead, sir,” said Pasmore to Faulkner- 
Moore, to whom this scene, lighted up as it was by a 
glorious sun, was inexpressibly painful—“ look ahead ; 
for, if I’m not much mistaken, this smart tandem that’s 
— along full tilt is driven by Colonel Washington 

lark.” 

Up dashed the gay vehicle. It was a sort of car 
driven tandem, It was full of gaily-dressed and pretty 
colonists, one of whom was standing up in the car talk- 
ing and laughing with the gentleman on the box. 

But, in spite of all that he had so cleverly contrived 
to disguise himself, Faulkner-Moore knew him at a 
glance, and made a dash forward to stop the leader. 

This movement on his part attracted the notice of 
Colonel Washington Clark, who else, perhaps, would not 
have glanced at the wretched tramps, so evidently dis- 
appointed diggers. 

As it was, his eye fell on Faulkner-Moore’s livid face 
and ragged form, but he, too, knew his victim at a 
glance. He sharply lashed the leader, who, dashing 
forward, knocked down the wretched tramp who had 
extended a lean, sallow hand to catch at and stop him. 

With a laugh, a loud, mocking laugh—a laugh that 
Faulkner-Moore knew so well, mm | in which the gaily- 
dressed ladies in the car joined—Mostyn, for Mostyn it 
was, drove rapidly on; and Faulkner-Moore, who had 
fallen into the dirty road, was lifted up by his companions 
Tiabet by a a — them in the —: 
and he y them i ong the parade—for 
he had hurt his knee in his fall-until the reached a 
little public-house, called “The Digger’s Best,” in ag 
obscure street of Nelson. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE PROVIDENCE OF GOD IN HUMAN SOCIETY. 


PART I. 


N these two essays we propose to 
consider Providence as ifes 
in the diversity of native endow- 
ments, capacities, and tendencies 
among the races of men and among 
individuals of the same race. 

The Scriptural idea of mankind 
is that of unity in diversity—one 
body, many members; the same 
spirit, diverse gifts and administra- 
tions; one God, who worketh all 
in all, but who distributes talents 
and capabilities with reference not 

alone to individual well-being, but 

equally to the common good. The 

solidarity of the race, so far from being 

a modern idea, has the most complete 

statement of it that was ever made in 
the twelfth chapter of St. Paul’s First Epistle to 
the Corinthians, and crops out, as one of his fa- 
vourite conceptions, in numerous passages of his 
other epistles. What more perfect expression of it 
can human language admit of, than when, mak- 
ing Christ the head, he adds, ‘‘ From whom the 
whole body fitly joined together and compacted 
by that which every joint supplieth, according to 
the effectual working in the measure of every part, 
maketh increase of the body unto the edifying of 
itself in love ?” 

Let us seo how this idea verifies itself in the 
actual condition of mankind. We will look first at 
the several races of men. Nothing can be more 
obvious than the indelibleness of national charac- 
teristics. Barbarism does not obliterate them, nor 
does the highest cultivation supplant them. The 
types may be improved or deteriorated, but they 
always remain distinct. The Jew is a Jew all the 
world over, and as much so now that he has had 
no ort of his own for nearly eighteen centuries, 
as when Jerusalem was in its glory. The Greeks 
have retained their love of nature and of art through 
ages of depression and enslavement. 


* On Suli’s rock and Parga’s shore 
Exist the remnants of a line 
Such as the Doric mothers bore ;” 


and the nation is awaking from its slumber with 
the very same salient features which we trace in 
the Periclean era. The Hindoo, though imbued 
with all the literature and wisdom of Europe, still 
retains his Asiatic cast of mind and stamp of cha- 
racter; while Europeans may live generation after 
generation in Hindostan or in China without be- 
coming Orientalised, and may found and people 
colonies in every zone without any essential 
of the traits that distinguished them in the countries 
whence they came. These things premised, we will 
now, to illustrate the solidarity of the human family 
in the differences of the races, consider the Cauca- 
sian, the Asiatic, and the African groups of nations 
respectively—a division by no means exhausting, 
or scientifically exact, yet sufficiently so for the 
use we propose to make of it, 


N.S. 


nge | gr 


The Caucasian race, wherever found, holds the 


ted | foremost place as to the cognitive and reasoning 


faculties, strength of will, love of power, and execu- 
tive energy. ese qualities have, indeed, been 
kept in abeyance during portions of the history of 
some nations, through the repressive force of re- 
ligious superstition or of governmental oppression ; 
but there is no one of the group that not at 
some period manifested them, and that would not 
be expected to manifest them were the limiting 
circumstances partially removed. They seem born 
rulers and lawgivers, are impatient of restraint, 
uneasy subjects of arbitrary sway, and incapable of 
being permanently enslaved or subdued. They 
have the clear, scientific eye, the power and habit 
of ratiocination, an indisposition to take truth on 
| trust, an aptness for investigation, research, and 
| discovery. ‘They have furnished all the great in- 
ventors of the race, if we except those who must 
at some remote epoch have flourished among the 
Chinese and Japanese, from whom they differ in 
the vigorous and rapid progress of their art; while 
among the Eastern nations art is stationary, and 
its — slow, conducted with little aid from 
machinery, and with an indisposition to learn new 
and improved methods. But with the Caucasian 
races, the imagination follows in the wake of 
reason, intuition lags behind demonstration, and 
the affections, instead of giving law, are in subjec- 
tion to the intellectual nature. 

The Asiatic mind is easily swayed by impressions 
from without, in close sympathy with nature, 
keenly sensitive to its beauties and its harmonies, 
full of gorgeous fancies, rich in poetic elements, 
kaleidosocopic in the profusion, variety, and splen- 
dour of its imaginative literature. But it is slow 
to reason, it has neither prudence nor persistency 
in counsel, and its affections are subordinated to 
the imagination. 

The African races, with all their depression, still 
show in some directions superior capacity. Docility, 
obedience, and love are their native traits—traits 
not developed by their long servitude, but essen- 
tial to render their enslavement possible; for 
the experiment of enslaving other races has been 
repeatedly tried, but has never permanently suc- 
ceeded. e Africans often submit to their bond- 
age, with full consciousness of their wrongs and of 
their power to resent them, by virtue of a moral 
instinct averse from violence, and willing to endure 
baa rather than to avenge it. Whatever 
culture they receive goes at once to the affections— 
takes a moral and religious direction. To educate 
them is, with rare exceptions, to make them devout, 
ateful, kind, and exemplary in their social rela- 
tions and duties. With the highest culture that 
they can attain, it is doubtful whether they will 
ever excel in science, art, or poetry, or will furnish 
any considerable proportion of commanding, cogent 
minds. But there is every reason to believe that 
they may be so trained as to exhibit the richest 
traits of moral excellence, to be the ready recipients 
of the highest social jnfluences, and to reflect the 
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love, as other races reflect the wisdom and beauty, 
of the Creator. 

The relations of these several races are now 
deranged, and their mutual correspondences ob- 
scured, by the presence of moral evil. The Cauca- 
sian, in the pride of his strength, makes the Asiatic 
his tributary, the African his slave, and, in his in- 
satiable lust for power and territory, is always 
ready to turn the earth into an Aceldama and a 
Golgotha. Thus reason and will assert the supre- 
macy over the gentler elements of character, and 
mutual alienation (contempt and fear, violenco and 
wrong-suffering) prevents the nations from recog- 
nising in one another the traits of the Godlike which 
each might admire and copy in every other. But 
let the ages roll on, and, while science and skill 
weave their network of ever closer material eom- 
munion and interest, let the gospel of brotherhood 
cast its zone round the nations, and put a period to 
war, slavery, and oppression—then may not the 
differences of the races blend in the most perfect 
and beautiful harmony? May not each from its 


peculiar vein contribute equally to the joint stock | 


of elevating and refining influences? May not 
each be at once the source and the recipient of 
sentiments and impulses, without which neither 
can fill its place and discharge its mission? Will 
not reason own the transcendent loveliness of the 
affections; and they in their turn do homage to the 
majesty of reason; and fancy, while it breathes 
poetry into science and shapes the paradise of love, 
seek where it bestows, and draw truth and fervour 
from the very fountains into which it pours its own 
exuberant wealth of- beauty? Thus, in coming 
ages, will the whole human family combine to con- 
stitute the second Adam, myriad-formed, bearing 
every capacity and perfection that the first Adam 
might have developed had he remained sinless in 
Eden.: Thus will the immeasurable Creator see the 
whole circle of his attributes reflected from the face 
of humanity with a resplendence infinitely brighter 
than can ever bo mirrored in the material universe, 
or has been beheld in the human form, except in 
Him alone who in the form of man outrayed the 
brightness of the Father’s glory. Tho development 
of these harmonies may be yet far distant; but in 
the capacity for them which our race manifests in 
its present blindness and perversion, in the ten- 
dency to them which we discern through all the 
darkness and misery that brood over the earth, we 
mark the tokens of a far-seeing Providence, which 
we can trace back through all the ages of authentic 
history, and thus, with undoubting faith, on 
through an ever-brightening future. 

From this broad view let us now pass to the dis- 
tribution of talents among persons of the same age 
and nation. Here it cannot be necdful to defend 
the position, that the differences of ability are in 
great part native, not acquired; that genius and 
talent, so far from being the result of education or 
of favouring circumstances, will work their way 
through obstacles that seem insurmountable, and 
will make any posture of circumstances propitious 
to their own development; while many persons 
who would gladly distinguish themselves in par- 
ticular departments; who do all that they can do, 
and are helped by others so far as help can be 
made availing, hardly reach mediocrity. This 
diversity of natural gifts is so almost universally 
admitted, that any argument in its favour would 








seem lost labour. Taking it, then, for granted, we 
will proceed to consider the Divine providence in 
their distribution. 

Writers on natural religion are wont to infer the 
wisdom and goodness of the Oreator from the dis- 
tribution of land and water, of wood, salt, coal, 
and metals,—in fine, of all the materials of man’s 
outward well-being, in such a way that the rela- 
tion of demand and supply can never suffer any 
serious derangement. The same relation of demand 
and supply prevails in man’s native endowinents 
and capacities. Talents are bestowed as_ they 
are needed and can be used, with that liberal fru- 
gality, that measured generosity, which enhances 
the value of all God’s higher gifts, and attests the 
careful economy of the Giver. 

The only universal need is that of moral good- 
ness; and of this the capacity is universal, except 
in the rare case of mental disease; while (as we 
shall show hereafter) the humblest intellectual en- 
dowments do not preclude even one from eminenco 
in goodness. For hand-labour and mechanical 
operations a very large supply of human strength 
and skill is always needed, and, to mcct this need, 
the great majority of mon are so constituted as to 
be fitted for such departments of industry, to find 
improvement and happiness in thei, and, with 
other walks of life in full view, to be conscious 
neither of desire nor of adaptation for a different 
sphere. Then there is needed a certain proportion 
of men capable of conducting combined industry 
and extended enterprise, of directing the skill and 
employing the labour of others, and of distributing 
and exchanging the products of agriculture an 
handcraft. It is a patent fact that these depart- 
ments of business are sadly overcrowded; but the 
multitude of those who cannot by any training bo 
moulded mto a capacity for them, and who flounder 
on, through successive failures from a sanguine 
yeas to a poverty-stricken old age, authorises the 

elief that the Creator has fitted for these duties no 
more than the world needs. 

We verify the same law of distribution in social 
and political relations. Of minds capable of lead- 
ing and controlling the action of other minds, bear- 
ing the signature of native supremacy, endowed 
with the legitimate right and power of influence, 
there are enough, yet not more than enough, to 
serve as interpreters of truth and duty, counsel- 
lors, judges, magistrates, and legislators. Nor is 
this proportion essentially modified by the institu- 
tions of society. It is as large among savage as 
among civilised nations; it furnishes the same 
relative quota of leaders and sages for the council- 
fire in the wigwam as for the senate or the par- 
liament. Arbitrary forms of government do not 
diminish the number of these controlling minds, 
though, when crowded out of their appropriate 
spheres, they either, as in modern Germany, waste 
themselves in fruitless activity, becoming pvets 
without inspiration, authors without taste or tact, 
supernumeraries in departments of literature and 
research that demand a widely different order of 
intellect, or, as till recontly in Italy, they employ 
their genius in undermining the institutions of 
which they are the natural conservators and ad- 
ministrators. Nor does a democratic régime, as it 
is sometimes idly asserted, multiply talents of this 
class; but when offices outnumber the needs of the 
people, are created for partly purposes, and sought 
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for their spoils, for lack of fit candidates they must 
be filled by men destitute of the capacity to counsel, 
legislate, rule, or judge. 

To pass to the realm of literature and art, the 
poet is born, not made. If he could be made by 
mere endeavour or practice, there would be as 
many poets as readers; for the habit of rhyming 
is contracted at some period by almost every person 
who can write, and is persisted in through life 
by very many. Yet of poets by birthright and the 
gift of God there are exceedingly few in any one 
generation, in some scarce any; though on the 
muster-roll of all ages and lands they constitute 
no mean array, and are sufficiently various and 
divergent in style and subject to meet every huo 
and grade of taste, and to furnish every deseription 
of demand. Were the poets still fewer, their works 
‘would be inaccessible to many capable of enjoying 
them to the full, and some veins of true poetic 
sentiment would be overlooked, some tastes 
unprovided for. Were they more numerous, the 
fruits of their genius would be less precious, less 
enjoyed, less prized, and the world, flooded with 
true poetry, as now with its counterfeit, would lose 
the power of appreciation. 

Here we would have you remark the rigid, mer- 
ciful, and beautiful economy which, in all the 
higher departments of art and literature, governs 
the proportion between power and taste, genius 
and susceptibility—between those who create and 
those who can enjoy and appreciate. In these 
de ents one can minister to the pleasure 


and profit of hundreds, thousands, communities, 
nations; and, accordingly, to one capable of thus 
ministering, there are multitudes that can avail 


themselvés of his ministry. Of all the higher 
forms of art, the most common is oratory—that is, 
the capacity of kindling, swaying, convineing, per- 
suading, gladdening gathered crowds by the vivid 
presentation, in word and gesture, of thoughts and 
sentiments capable of powerfully interesting and 
moving the judgment and the emotional nature. 
This is sufficiently common to bring all occa- 
sionally within the sphere of its exercise, yet 
sufficiently rare to make that exercise an uncloy- 
ing and unwearying joy to the hearers. But of 
true orators a large proportion succeed by virtue of 
endowments evanescent in their nature, and have 
not the higher power of clothing their burning 
thoughts in words than can retain their prestige 
beyond reach of the living voice; for authors are 
much fewer than orators. Tho capacity of success- 
ful authorship, immeasurably rarer than the en- 
deavour, is yet frequent enough for the needs of 
the reading public, even were education universal ; 
but among those who can read with discrimination, 
pleasure, and profit, the records of fancy, wit, or 
wisdom, there is not one in ten thousand whom 
any possible training could have made the writer 
of books that would live and last. In the plastic 
arts, of artists worthy of the name, or of those who 
by any possibility could have become such, there 
are very few. ere there more, their creations 
would cease to be valued and to give pleasure. 
There are enough, and no more than enough, to 
minister to the taste of the thousands and millions 
who can be gladdened, improved, refined, and 
elevated by their works. Of musical composers, 
actual and potential, there are enough, yet not 
more than enough, to far:ish compass and variety 





for the incessant demand made for social, festive, 
and religious uses. Skilful musical performers, 
also, ate to be everywhere found in sufficient 
number for the solace, delight, and edification of 
all who rejoice in the concord of sweet sounds. 
Yet the most diligent use of the Pestalozzian 
system, the most assiduous drilling of the infant 
ear and voice, falls far short of developing the pre- 
dicted universality of musical talent, which we 
might well deprecate—had not a kind Providence 
set up impassable barriers against it—as rendering 
the art cheap, paltry, and worthless. Let training- 
schools of music be established in every hamlet, let 
musical instruction be profiered to every pupil in 
all our seminaries of learning, from the village 
school to the colleges let a piano find shelter under 
every roof—still the proportion of those who can 
yield delight by musical performanco to those who 
can enjoy, and in some good measure appreciate, 
the achievements of musica] skill and genius, must 
ever remain small. 

In the distribution of natural endowments which 
we' have now exhibited there are several points 
worthy of emphatic consideration. 1. The higher 
tastes, the intellectual demands, of the vast ma- 
jority of mankind are fully met without their being 
taken from the walks of productive industry. They 
can enjoy all the pleasure and all the mental emolu- 
ment of art, literature, and poetry, through labour, 
self-discipline, and self-sacrifice in which they have 
borne no part. 2. The classes of talent which are 
devel the most slowly and laboriously are dis- 
tributed the most sparingly, and are at the same 
time endowed with an extent of influence commen - 
surate with the outlay of time and effort in their 
cultivation. 3. In proportion to the difficulties to 
be overcome, the toil to be performed, the sacrifice 
to be borne, in the cultivation of any class of 
talents, is its er of self-diffusion in space and 
time. Thus the poct or the artist of the highest 
type, made what he is only by stern self-denial and 
rigid self-discipline, gives his name to his age, 
transmits his memory to all succeeding centuries, 
and is detnpenentad ke toil and straitness by the 
assurance that his works will live, and thathis genius 
will be recognised hout the civilised world. 

Does not the distribution of natural endowments, 
thus symmetrical and mutually self-compensating, 
manifest a presiding Providence, if possible, even 
more fully than analogous arrangements in the 
outward creation? We here see that the principle 
of the division of labour, which has been repro- 
sented as the great industrial device of modern 
times, by which alone skill can be perfected and its 
highest productiveness ensured, is distinctly recog- 
nised by the Supreme Being in the order and 
economy of the creation, so that in this regard man 
is but copying the Divine — and pattern. 
In former papers* we have shown how the highest 
art constantly resolves itself into the imitation of the 
Creator. The case is precisely the same in social 
and political economy, which, when not false and 
mischievous, is little else than the application to 
particular communities and organisations of the 
methods of the Divine providence, so that we might 
reverently employ concerning whatever is wise and 
salutary. in the institutions of all God's human 
children the words of Christ: ‘‘The Sen can do 
nothing of himself, but what he seoth the Father do. 

# See Nos. 21 and 22 of THe Qurver. 
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GLEANINGS FROM THE GREAT HARVEST FIELD. 


BY THE REY. W. PAKENHAM WALSH, M.A. 


THE SANDWICH ISLANDS: 
PRESENT. 
N 


09, BMD 

= eye: BOUT forty years ago the 

F nS city of at witnessed a 

sC-C74 strange procession passing 

through the streets. The 

King and Queen of the Sand- 

\. wich Islands, with a strange train 

.\B of leading chiefs, and a stranger 

‘<2 retinue of dark attendants, were 

passing from the inspection of one 

* remarkable sight in the metropolis to | 

another, whilst they themselves were | 

confessedly a far more remarkable sight than any | 
which they beheld. 


THEIR PAST AND 





three men were demanded as a propitiation to the 
gods, the wretched victims were seized three days 

fore the awful ceremonial, and prepared for it by 
having their eyes put out and their limbs broken ? 
And was it not by the subjects of this king and 
queen, who are now riding so tranquilly through 
our city, that the miserable and mangled prisoners 
were laid beside the swine and fruits that accom- 
panied the offering, and there stabbed and beaten 
until they died ?” 

It was no wonder that such questions should be 
asked, and there can be no doubt that they had all 
to be answered in the affirmative. And yet when, 
shortly afterwards, this monarch and his queen 
sickened and died of measles in the midst of us, 


HUMAN SACRIFICES IN THE PACIFIC. 


Men held their breath and asked, ‘‘ Are these the 
sovereigns of those savage islands which our great | 
navigator, Cook, discovered forty years ago, and 
where, though at first he was worshipped as a god, | 
he afterwards met a cruel and bloody death? Are | 
not these the people whose cannibalism and human | 
sacrifices have made them a terror to our merchant- | 
men? Is it not concerning these Hawaiian idola- | 
ters we are informed that every pillar in their 
idol temple was planted upon the body of 2 man 
who had been offered as a victim to the sanguinary 
deity to whom it was erected ? Was it not amongst 
these Polynesian savages that, in 1804, when a! 
pestilence was decimating the king’s army, and_ 


a thrill of regret passed through the heart of our 


great city, and the bodies of our strange and royal 
uests were conveyed back, by order of the British 
overnment, with every mark of honour and re- 
spect, to that island-kingdom over which they had 
ruled, and where such terrible enormities had been 
perpetrated. 

o understand this apparent inconsistency, wo 
must go back a little in the history of the Sand- 
wich, or, more properly, Hawaiian Islands. 

Two events had attracted attention to this distant 
group in the Pacific, and called forth hope and 
— on its behalf.: In the year 1809 two 
youths, who had been taken from these islands in 
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a trading vessel, arrived in New York, and some of 
the students in Yale College undertook the work 
of instructing them. One of them, whose name 
was Obookiah, became deeply impressed with Di- 
vine things, and longed to be the bearer to his 
own countrymen of the blessed Gospel which had 
brought peace to his own soul. Arrangements 
were set on foot to carry out this project; but 
whilst they were in progress, Obookiah died, in 
1818, at the early age of twenty-six, leaving be- 
hind him deep regrets for his untimely end, and 
an earnest determination in the American Church 
to carry out, in some other way, the missionary 
work that lay so near his loving heart. 

The second event was the inauguration, by Ame- 
rican Christians, in the very next year, of the 
Hawaiian Mission. A band of seventeen labourers, 





| making any definite arrangement. 


smouldering sanctuaries proclaimed that idolatry 
was hastening to its end; and though some vigo- 
rous efforts were made by one cf the great chiefs to 
stay the process, it was soon completed, and the 
unprecedented spectacle presented of a nation with- 
out a religion. It must be added, however, that, so 
far as the king was concerned, no higher motive 
seemed to influence him in the abolition of idolatry 
than to give free scope to his own licentious conduct. 

It was, however, a these means that Providence 
was preparing the way for the missionary band, 
and on their arrival they were permitted to take up 
their residence; but only at first for a year—for the 
king had applied to Hngland for teachers, and 
wished to await the result of his application before 
The two mis- 
sionaries occupied a hut which measured only three 


KEELAKEAKUA BAY, IN OWHYHEFR, WHERE CAPTAIN COOK WAS MURDERED, 


including two ordained missionaries, a physician, a | feet and a half to the rafters, and which was desti - 
printer, a mechanic, an agriculturist, and others, tute alike of windows, floor, or furniture. The rest 
with their wives, sailed for the Sandwich Islands, | of the missionary band were scattered throughout 
and reached their destination in five months. On | the surrounding districts. 
their arrival they discovered a state of things most | ‘The first step was to construct an alphabet, and 
favourable for their project. open schools. The king and principal chiefs were 
The king, Kammehama I., who had just died, had | the first to enrol themselves as pupils, and were 
formed the seyeral and conflicting communities into | soon able to read and write. The royal example 
one empire, and had expressed his determination to | was extensively followed, and in so far was advan- 
put down the whole ‘‘ tabu” system, which had | tageous; but his habits of intoxication did much to 
consolidated and upheld the idolatries of the | retard the progress of the mission of which he was 
country. He did not live to carry out his design, | nominally patron. 
but bequeathed it to his son, KammehamalII., who,| In less than three months stated religious services 
in conjunction with his mother, the Queen Dowager, | were established. The Sabbath was held sacred, 
proceeded to carry it vigorously into execution. | and the king’s crier made public proclamation on 
The result was that the idols were destroyed, and | the Saturday evening that all traffic and amusement 
the heathen temples committed to the flames. From | should be suspended on the Lord’s day, and that 
one end of the kingdom to the other the smoke of ' the people should attend the public worship of God, 
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* Such was the state of things in Hawaii when the 
visit of the king and queen to England, and their 
untimely death, led to those conflicting feelings 
which we have described, and in which the dark 
reminiscences of the past were naturally blended 
with bright hopes and earnest anxiety for the future. 

We must now pass on to the subsequent history 
of the mission. The king, before he started for 
Europe, had named his young brother as his suc- 
cessor, in case he himself should not return; and 
had also appointed his father’s favourite wife as 
regent. This woman, whose name was Kaahumanu, 
had taken an active part in the suppression of 
idolatry, and made a tour of the islands for the 
express purpose of discovering and destroying the 
idols which had been concealed. At the time of her 
appointment as regent she was bitterly opposed to 
the mission; but it pleased God, in his infinite 
mercy, to change her heart, and from the time of 
her conversion until her death she continued to be 
a nursing-mother to the church, and a blessing to 
her nation. 

“‘Things as they were in the days of Kaahu- 
manu,” is a phrase which has passed into a 
Hawaiian proverb, and has a depth of meaning 
which none but a native of the country can fully 
appreciate. To a rare capacity for government, 
and an energetic singleness of purpose, she added 
the most consistent devotion to the cause of Christ. 
In ‘the prayer-meetings of the Christians she spoke 
with an earnestness which was corroborated by her 
tears and by her character, and was the means of 
leading many to the Saviour. Her deathbed was 
that of a Christian queen, and of an humble 
believer in the blood of the cross. She employed 
her failing energies in couneelling the young but 
vicious king; and ono of hor last expressions, 
when speaking of her Saviour, was, ‘I will go to 
him, and be converted.” 

Some idea of her influence on the mission may 
be formed from the fact that, in 1831, the year 
before her death, there were 1,100 schools in the 
Sandwich Islands, attended by 53,000 scholars, of 
whom 1,700. had learned the usual branches of an 
ordinary and Christian education ; the teachers had 
increased to 900; and more than one-fourth of the 
entire population could read the gospels, which had 
been printed in their own language. 

Another eminent female deserves a record in this 
missionary narrative, This was Kapiolani. She 
was of high rank, and had taken an active part in 
exposing the follies of idolatry. The natives be- 
lieved that.the crater of the volcano, Kilaua, was 
the resicence of the awful god Pele, and: the place 
was regarded by them with the most superstitious 
terror. To dissipate this belief, she resolved on 
visiting the place, and no entreaties could induce 
her to relinquish the enterprise. Taking with her 
one of the missionaries and some of the shuddering 
natives, she descended five hundred feet into the fear- 
ful crater, cast stones into the abyss of molten fire, 
ate the berries which had been consecrated to Pele, 
and then made her attendants join her in praise 
to the one living and true God. This heroic deed 
exploded for ever the fables and the fears of the 
Hawaiians; and this noble woman contributed as 
much afterwards towards the building up of the 
Christian Church by her extensive tours and 
earnest exhortations as she had done to overturn 
superstition by her resolute and dauntiess conduct, 





But the progress of the Gospel was not long 
suffered to continue without opposition, and as, alas, 
in many other instances, it came from the hands of 
white men, and of professing Christians. Early 
efforts had been made by foreigners to misrepresent 
the views and motives of the missionaries, and thus 
prevent their obtaining an establishment in the 
islands. It was asserted that whilst the ostensible 
object of the mission was good, the real design of it 
was to subjugate the islands. But the more intel- 
re chiefs replied, ‘‘ If they intend to seize our 
islands, why are they so few in number? where 
are their guns? and why have they brought their 
wives?” And when to this it was replied that so 
small a number had come in order more fully to 
deceive, and that more would arrive after them, 
and the islands be lost, the chiefs answered, ‘‘ They 
say they will do us good; they are few in number; 
we will try them for a time; and if they deceive 
us, we can send them away.” 

But it soon appeared that the real motive which 
actuated these foreigners was the fear lest their 
own sinful courses should be interfered with. 
When, at a subsequent period, a law was en- 
acted to prohibit a certain sin, the crews of the 
English and American vessels were so exaspe- 
rated at the restraint laid on their licentious- 
ness, that, armed with knives, they attacked the 
house of the missionaries, and were hindered from 
carrying their murderous project into execution 
by a strong body of natives, who armed them- 
selves for the defence of their religious teachers, 
and drove back the vicious profligates to their 
vessels. 

The mission had also to suffer from the hostility 
of the Romish priests, who, gee to the express 
will of the authorities, settled in the country, and 
under the cover of French authority did all they 
could to undermine the American mission. Tho 
commander of the French frigate went even so far 
as to re the law which the Government had 

assed against the sale of ardent spirits, and to 
come himself a spirit merchant on an extensive 
scale, to the great detriment of morality and reli- 
ion. The introduction, however, of ry and 
randy, as parts of one system, was not calculated 
to recommend the priests to the fayour of the more 
intelligent natives, 

These and other untoward circumstances im- 
peded the progress of Christianity, and for a while 
produced stagnation in the infant church; but 
‘* times of refreshing revival” were at hand. In 
1838 a decided change was manifest. To use the 
words of the historian of the mission, ‘‘the dull 
and stupid, the imbecile and the ignorant, the vile, 
grovelling, and wretched, became attentive hearers 
of the Word, and began to think and to feel. Even 
such as had given before no sign of a conscience, 
became anxious inquirers after the way of life.” 
In 1839 the translation of the whole Bible was 
completed. ‘‘The congregation at Eva was com- 
pelled to leave their chapel, and meet under a 
shelter 165 feet long by 72 feet wide, sitting in a 
compact mass, in number about 4,000. Of two 
congregations at Honolulu, one was estin.uted at 
2,500, the other at between 3,000 and 4,000.” In 
the district of Helo, 8,000 souls were added to the 
church within three years, and the increase in 
other places was most encouraging. 

In 1853 the American Board disnolved its con- 
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nection with the mission, A nation had been 
added to Christendom, and was in a position to 
maintain its own churches and its own pastors. 
The entire expense which had been incurred in 
connection with the noble enterprise had not en- 
tailed upon America a greater cost than one of her 
own line-of-battle ships, and may illustrate what 
might be achieved by Christian nations, if but 
a fraction of their enormous expenditure were 
directed towards the spread of the Gospel. 

In no part of the world has the success of the 
missionary enterprise been more apparent; an 
crgneane and constituted government instead of 
a fierco and unsettled despotism; civilised homes 
and habits instead of savage and barbarous cus- 
toms; commerce and kindliness on the shores where 
Cook was murdered; more than one hundred 
churches standing on the ruins of the heathen 
sanctuaries ; crime a thing of rare occurrence, and 
the public morality such that it is said ‘‘a man 
may hang his watch on the branch of a tree, or 





place his purse by his side, and go safely to 
sleep.’ 

The late king, whose death has been a heavy 
blow to the Hawaiian church, evinced great anxiety 
for closer relationship with the church of this 
country, and translated the Prayer-book into his 
native tongue. He also expressed a desire that 
clergy should be sent from England to aid the 
work of God in his kingdom, and Honolulu may 
accordingly become the seat of an English bishopric. 
We cannot, however, close this sketch without 
observing that the efforts of the Romanists and 
Mormons, and the ill-advised proceedings of some 
Protestant churches in the islands, make it all-im- 

ortant that earnest prayer should be made by 
Ghristian men for the permanence and purity of the 
faith amongst this once benighted, but now Chris- 
tianised community. It would bea grievous pity if 
any of the ground which has been so wondrously 
gained for Christ should be lost, either through the 
assaults of onemies or the mistakes of friends, 


THE SEHA’S TOLL. 


HERE is scarcely any object 
that carries with it a more 
ready letter of recommenda- 
tion than one of those bluff, 
open countenances which 
gain their bronzed hue from 

the wash of old Neptune's salt 
tears, and their fearless air from 


am, wind’s eye. Almost always good- 
Eae 7 humoured—though not necessarily 
od-tempered; for it need not be insisted on that 
the two are distinct—there is a careless abandon in 
the character of which it is the index that sober 
judgment may disapprove of, but which has a 
wonderful faculty for approving itself to the liking 
of sobersided folk. A young taris a reckless young 
fellow, and if he grows into dn old salt, he will be- 
come a reckless old fellow. The quality is in- 
grained in the calling, and must be accepted as one 
of its conditions. Indeed, without the carelessness 
of consequences it implies, it is questionable whether 
the ocean would not be left unploughed, and, as a 
sequence, the crops of commerce unreaped; for 
over such perpetually hangs the menace of tho 
mermaiden :— 


‘€ Boy, though thou art young and proud, 
Voce the place where thon shalt lie ; 
The sands and yeasty surges mix 
Tn coves about the dreary bay, 
And on thy ribs the limpet sticks, 
And in thy heart the scrawl shall play.” 


But as the good ship dashes from its bows the foam 
that may presently engulph it, so, defiant of danger, 
holds on the bold heart, till the last sinking ery 
goes up—‘‘ All’s bluo! ” and the eddying waters 
close in on a sailor’s grave. 

These bold, bluff natives, for whom the land and 
the land’s occupations are too tame; who have a 
dim consciousness of a necessity for conflict with 
the elements, to keep down the rising mischief in 





their hearts, turn to the sea with the resistless im- 
pulse of a passion, They weary reluctant friends 
into compliance with their desire, or break through 
all trammels and run away. To the lips of such rise 
the thought put by the laureate into the mouth of 
his sailor boy :— 


*¢Fool!’ he answer’d; ‘death is sure 
To those who stay and those who roam } 
And I will never more endure 
To sit with folded hands at home, 
my mother hangs about my neck, 
My sisters cry out, ‘Stay, for shame ;’ 
My father talks of death and wreck— 
They are all to blame, they are all to blame 
God help me! save I take my part 
Of dangers on the roaring sea, 
A devil risos in my heart 
Far worse than any death to mo,’” 


And so he enters on his course upon that broad 
highway whereon such a heavy toll is levied. 

A French journal, not long ago, gave a state- 
ment of the number of casualties by sea that had 
come to its knowledge as happening within two 
brief periods towards the close of the year just 
past. During the last fortnight of November these 
amounted to 1,160, comprising the total loss of 
230 vessels; from which, although no estimate is 
ventured on, a deplorable loss of life may be in- 
ferred, In the first fortnight of the following 
month the total of disasters closely approximated 
to the same number, being 1,158, in which twenty- 
seven vessels were missing, with all their hands, 

The records of mishaps on our own shores bear 
their full proportion to the foregoing. Within the 
space of seven days, during the continuance of the 
heavy gales experienced in December, the disasters 
occurring to the fishing fleet and small craft trading 
to our northern ports alone very nearly reached 
the same numbers; and it is believed that at least 
120 men and lads belonging to those ports were 
lost. A statement lately made at a public meeting 
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by the Mayor of Great Yarmouth much exceeds 
this computation. 

It is only by records of this character, limited in 
their data as they inevitably are to a compara- 
tively small portion of the vast expanse of ocean, 
that anything like an adequate idea is gained of 
the fearful toll exacted on the great highway of 
nations. 


** Ye gentlemen of England, who live at home at ease, 
How little do you think upon the dangers of the seas!” 


We sit on the rock, with the boom of the many- 
voiced seas resounding along its shores, with scarce 
a thought of the numberless ears in which they are 
the voice of doom. From time to time the atten- 
tion is momentarily arrested by some great catas- 
trophe: a large ship going down, perhaps, in mid- 
ocean, carrying its hundreds with it, and leaving 
only its units behind to tell the story ; ora rudder- 
less vessel dashed upon an iron coast, and in sight 
of sympathising eyes, almost within hail of pitying 
voices, the hungry surf swallows tho living freight, 
and we stand aghast to discover what an inexorable 
creditor we have, and how impotent our resources 
are to resist its claims, 

But not wholly passive—still less abetting, as 
was once the case, when wrecking formed the 
dreadful occupation of whole communities along 
our shores—do we submit to the exactions. Life- 
boat institutions are a significant index of the in- 
creased estimate of the value of human life, grow- 
ing out of its increased means of enjoyment. 
Science eagerly turns its resources to account in 
devising bottoms that may live in any sea or 
weather; and benevolence unlocks its stores to 
diffuse its benefits. Heroism, the noblest that 
human nature displays, is often brought out in 
applying these results. For a specimen of English 
magnanimity, and English pluck, commend me to 
a life-boat crew launching their craft on a tempes- 
tuous sea. 

It must be regarded as not a little singular that 
a people so apt at adaptations of physical science to 
economical uses as the French, and such near 
observers of the admirable results that particular 
adaptation produces here, should yet be so back- 
ward in availing themselves of the life-boat, From 
a late report of the Minister of Marine it appears 
that, with the exception of three or four of the 
great ports, the 1,000 miles of French coast is 
destitute of any special provision for the preserva- 
tion of life endangered on its shores. 

But while, happily, it is only now and then that 
the news of a great calamity comes to remind us 
of the perils hourly encountered by numbers of our 
fellow-men as the price to be paid for the innume- 
rable sea-borne luxuries we sit at home in security 
to enjoy, the sea is incessantly demanding and 
taking its toll in units—here one, and there one: 
now a solitary bather by the shore, silently drawn 
under by the strong arm; and now a little pleasure 
party, gay of spirits, unthinking of danger, laugh- 
ing, frolicking, till the frail skiff heels over, and in 
one moment there is a tragedy made for yet uncon- 





scious hearts; perhaps a life-long wail in stcre for 
many at that moment happy in the present and 
confident of the future. A little while, and there 
will be surprise, uneasiness, alarm, the anxious 
out-look, the sickening suspense, and the terrible 
conviction comes home to survivors. Scarcely a soli- 
tary item is absorbed in the dark total but carries 
in its downward trail the love of parents, of brothers, 
of friends; widowhood, orphanage, or bereavement 
of some other of the multifarious ties of life. Never 
head sinks on the briny pillow that draws not upon 
it the painful watch Ai loving hearts. They are 
with it in dreams, and in the musings of solitary 
hours, where it sleeps in its bed of tangle and 
broken shells, and all the wondrous forms of life 
with which imagination, rather than knowledge, 
ples the depths of ocean. A new and fearful 
interest for such has the voice of the waves, which 
sound so gay or soothing in the ears of others, 
Listen to it under the summer sun or moonlit 
sky. Last month, or week, or even yesterday, it 
may have swelled in obbligato passages, out-thunder- 
ing the organ’s deepest bass; but to-day itis piano- 
pianissimo, gurgling over the keys, and swelling 
and dying away in softest cadences. It might 
almost seem as though the million million shells 
that lie in its depths combined to lay some gentle 
plaint of their parent ocean on the shore, This is 
one stanza of the never-ending song; it began when 
the morning stars sang together for joy at the birth 
of a new member of their choir, and it will never 
cease till it merges in the wild dirge that shall rise 
over a ruined world, when all harmonies are con- 
founded in returning chaos. 
But there are ears to which these tones come 
laden with the last sighs and dying gasps of perished 
friends; not startling and terrible as the actual 


penonee of calamity, but tender and mournful, 


ike its remembrance. Those tones are not audible 
to all. Like messengers from the spiritual world, 
they will deliver their momen only into the ap- 
pointed ear. To the happy they speak but of fair 
shores they have Ravana g to in their rounds; of 
rich freights conveyed by their ripple from other 
climes—cedar, wine, spices, gems, to bless spots to 
which Nature has denied such gifts; and of 
freights yet more precious than these — long- 
absent forms wafted back to loving eyes, satisfying 
the hunger of the soul. But no untold messages 
from the dead, no remorseful dirges over the 
hundreds of thousands lying fathoms deep where 
the strange creatures of the bottom crawl and sport. 
These are for other ears; and it is good for such 
to come to listen. Bereaved parent, wife, child, to 
ou the sea will speak in the very accents love 
as made familiar; and balm and consolation will 
be poured by them into the sore heart. For even 
as they strike the key-note of saddened memories, 
they Sohten the impatience of grief, by remindin 
the listener of the period when the sea shall yiel 
up the poor, leaden-visaged company of its dead, 
and they that lie down in the dust, and they that 
sleep in the deep waters, be once more united for 


| ever, 
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SNOWDROPS. 


AB ®110 christened them ? 
ay 52) I should like to know— 
BSR. Those flowers 


That kiss the hom 
Of the vanishing snow: 


That sweetly burst 
From the frozen clod, 
Like sinners’ tears, 
When the hard heart first 
Is turned to God. 


Fyen the sound 
Of their soft name 
Scemeth to me, 
As if inwound 
With a poet’s fame, 


Ere the Spring leaves 
Dare the rude North, 
Or the swallows, 
Build in the eaves, 
They trustingly come forth. 


In the bleak light 
Of the winter air, 
Like the faces 
Pale, pure, and white 
Of saints in prayer ; 


CHRISTIAN 


SW Sed S24] ORE than eighteen centuries 
Die tain % AGO, in a lonely retreat, toa 
ae few Christians were spoken 

yey words which have become 

\yf as immortal as the grandest 

productions of the human 
mind. Said the Saviour of 

yz men to a few of his disciples : 
& ‘* Watch ye and pray, lest ye 
ned into Leg nie Ps . 

SZ .y spirit truly is ready, but tho fles 
= ae is weak.” : ‘ 

The words of the wise men of antiquity, the 
sages and philosophers of all ages, often fall from 
the memory of man. The great thesaurus of the 
intellectual world treasures as worthy of immor- 
tality but few of the many words which come from 
her mint. The man of yesterday but seldom speaks 
to the man of to-day. But the words of Jesus 
never fail; for thoy were spoken by God, and 
relate to eternity. Whatever he foretells truly 
comes to pass. His commands, it is within his 
power to haye obeyed. 


B% rs = 
S% : 


Is fe ‘i rt 








Some bending low, 
Some heayenward turned, 
Holy teachings 
From these flowers of snow 
Might be learned, 


Winter around, 
Winter above, 
Yet they thaw 
The frozen ground 
With their love. 


Then the warm sun 
Their trust repays, 
And crown-wreaths 
Of gold are spun 
From the haze. 


So the cold world 
Has its snowdrops, too 
Pure, gentle souls, 
Sweetly unfurled, 
As if to woo 


God’s own bright smile 
To this land of ours. 
Offerings 

For others’ guile— 


Earth’s altar flowers. A. W. B. 


WATCHFULNESS. 


some definite object, and for some wise purpose. 
And what marvellous power have some of his say- 
ings! Quick and powerful they are, Their sharp- 
ness is keener than a two-edged sword. When our 
Saviour employs language of affection, indicative 
of his pleasure, how: tender and sympathetic are 
his words. But when he has. occasion to ad- 
minister rebuke, indicative of his displeasure, how 
earnestly he chides, and with a solemn conviction 
that cannot esc re be shaken off. Often, too, his 
rebukes completely silence, and his words are an 
unanswerable response. 

The language of Christ, addressed to his disciples 
on finding them neglectful of duty and lost in 
sleep, serves as a lesson for Christians of all times 
who cease to watch and pray, and especially when 
the hours of trial approach. Our Lord warns them 
against falling into temptation through the weak- 
ness of the flesh. From his language we derive 
two essential means of guarding against tempta- 
tion. The first of these is watchfulness, and the 
other prayer. “Watch and pray,” are his words 


Ife never speaks but with | of admonition. 
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We have, at this present, to consider the former 
as one of the means to avoid temptation and resist 
the power of the Evil One, The original meaning 
of the word watch, signifies that condition of the 
mind which we call wakefulness, the exact opposite 
of that condition of the: mind when lost in sleep. 
It was used in a physical sense, denoting a person 
who was awake, as a sentinel at his post during 
the night-watches. Hence it came to be applied 
figuratively, signifying a state of mental activity 
which allowed no sleep; an alertness in being pre- 
pared on all sides; a constant readiness for action. 

Our Saviour used the term in a higher sense, 
denoting a spiritual watchfulness always alive to 
the danger of temptation, and ever ready to meet 
the enemy of our souls, lest at some unguarded 
point he assail us. 

Concerning watchfulness as one of the means of 
resisting temptation, two reasons appear of special 
significance, and worthy of our attention. The 
first is that thereby we can guard ourselves against 
all surprises of the enemy ; and, secondly, be always 
prepared, 

A surprise is of itself the beginning of a defeat. 
He that would conquer seeks to surprise, while he 
that would resist must first see that he is guarded 
against all surprise. The good general knows how 
masterly a stroke is accomplished, sometimes even 
the victory attained, by falling upon the enemy 
unawares. He therefore guards well his lines 
against any unexpected attack, and is constantly 
alert that the foe gain no important advantage at 
the outset. So the Christian soldier, fighting his 
way through a world of sin, beset by the arrows of 


Apollyon, assailed by the powers of darkness, must 
be ever watchful, would he surely triumph and 
gain the victory. 

And is there no disciplining of our faculties in thus 
being ever watchful ? Does it not exalt them, keep 





them continually bright, enable them to attain that 
calm, intense brightness of spiritual vision which 
angels enjoy, and the holy men of all ages desire ? 
Is there no glory in overcoming temptation? in 
being its superior ? in never allowing sin to gain a 
foothold in our hearts? The first step leads to 
another—the first wound weakens and brings death 
nearer. So when you yield to one sin, you but 
prepare the way for another surrender, and then 
another. It may be a little sin (in your eyes), but 
from it may spring great ones, and then your 
course is downward. d 

How essential, then, to Christian purity and 
constancy, that you be ever on the watch, and with 
sleepless, spiritual activity keep off the approaches 
of sin, and, like the faithful sentinel at night, be 
wary of the stealthy foe that he come not to sur- 

rise. 

' By being watchful and consequently guarded 
against surprise, we are prepared to resist tempta- 
tion, The enemy, foiled in his secret endeavours, 
finds you prepared and ready to give battle. The 
Scriptures declare the necessity of being ready in 
view of death, sudden or expected. If you would 
ensure your preparation, and gain the crown at the 
last day, your Christian watchfulness should never 
faint or falter. But while your eye turns on the 
heavenly mansions, and the world of eternal 
blessedness just beyond the darkness of death, 
think not that the enemy no longer is powerful. 
So long as life is spared you there is danger from 
sin, if, then, you would be numbered among 
those who dwell in God’s favour, and enjoy the 
light of his face, you must be ever watchful and 
ever ready, that when the great and dreadful day 
of the Lord comes, you may be judged worthy of 
an inheritance among the redeemed in glory— 
‘‘incorruptible, undetiled, and which passeth not 
away.” 


—_—Ter 


Atty, MEG AT, 


HE little weary-wingéd bees 
Give up their honied quest ; 
And all the pretty singing birds 
Fly home, and sink to rest, 


The butterflies fold up at last 

Their shining golden gowns; 

And daisies, in their wee white caps, 
Sleep on the dewy downs, 


The cattle, with their tinkling bells, 
Come home across the wold; 

And you're the only little lamb 
That’s left without the fold. 


Then, come, my pretty one, ’tis time 
You, too, should find your nest ; 
The violets’ eyes, as blue as yours, 
Droop on the green earth’s breast. 


And buttercups along the lane 
Have vanished in the dark ; 





I fear they'll earlier wake than you, 
And hear the first brown lark. 


It’s been a long bright day to play 
Out in the sunshine sweet, 

And still the meadow fragrance clings 
To little tired feet, 


Then come before the stars climb up 
The blue wall of the skies ; 

For sure you would not let them see 
Such dim and drooping eyes. 


Fear not the shadows, for God sees, 

As though it were not night: 

To make our sleep more sweet and calm, 
He takes away the light. 


You’ye bent your little knees to Him; 
Now sing your sweet hymn, too— 
Asleep ! ah, well, the angels will 
Finish the hymn for you. 





AT NIGHT. 


























‘Asleep! ah, well, the angels will 
Finish the hymn for you,”—p_ 479, 
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DEPARTMENT FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


ONCE knew a little boy who 

was yery fond of saying, ‘‘In 

a minute.” Whatever he 

was doing, if you called him 

away, he did not sulk or 

stick out his mouth, as some 

children arc apt to do, but answered, 

quite cheerfully, ‘‘In a minute.” 

Now, can you guess why this little 

boy I am telling you about scemed 

a so cheerful to do what he was told P 

He always managed to have his own way 

before he obeyed. He took not only the minute he 

bargained for, but a great many ho said or thought 

nothing about. Now this was a very bad and 

dangerous habit. In the first place, it was only 

another way of saying, ‘‘ When I choose, I'll be 

be obedient;” in the second place, it was un- 

truthful, for although he said a minute, he did not 

take the least oare as to the real time, but finished 

what he wanted; and, in the third place, it was a 

putting off, or what it is called procrastinating— 

one of the worst habits any one can have, and 
one which always leads to unhappiness, 

Well, considering all this, you may be sure this 
little boy’s parents tried all they could to break 
him of it, and sorry as they were to punish their 
dear son, had to do so very often, Sti Willie was 
nothing better, and said ‘in a minute” just as 
often. 

One day his father was going into London, and 
knowing Willie would like to go, went to the 
garden, and called him. 

‘Tn a minute, papa,” answered Willie, who was 
building a new rabbit-house, and thought he might 
just as well finish the row of bricks he was busy 
with, before he obeyed his father, So he worked 
on, and when the row was done, and nicely 
smoothed, he ran off to the house; and just as he 
reached the side gate he heard the roll of wheels, 


| boy. 





and meeting the butler he asked what it was, 

“The earriage has gone to town, Your papa 
and mamma desired me to say, sir, that they | 
could not wait.” 

Willie flew into a passion, crying out, ‘that 
he had not been a minute;” but the butler, who 
was very fond of Willie, and knew his fault, | 
said, ‘“‘ Indeed, Master Willic, you were full ten | 
minutes. I counted on my watch, for I was 
afraid how it would be.” 

Wille did not relish the way tho servant spoke, 
1t sounded as if he was lecturing; and, being in no | 
humour for that, Willie walked off, angry with his | 
papa, and just a little angry with himself, for stay- | 
ing 60 long at the bricks. | 

He walked back to the rabbit-house, but had no | 
heart to go on with the work ; indeed, as he looked | 
at it, he thought, ‘‘It’s all your fault. Ifit hadn’t | 
been for you, I might have gone with papa;” and | 
so saying, he kicked his foot against it, and the 
lime and clay‘being wet, down came the wall, and | 
one moment of passion undid the labour of days. 


Willie looked surprised and ashamed, ho had not 
intended to knock his work down; but the deed 
was done, and with a red flush upon his face Willie 
turned away, 

When his father and mother returned, Willie 
was sitting under a great tree reading, and had 
— got over, not only his disappointment, but, 

ortunately, his passion also. But still, he could 
not help saying, ‘‘Oh, mother, why didn’t you 
waitP I’d have come directly.” 

His mother looked grave, ‘ Do 
are right, Willie? We waited sever 
you only asked for one.” 

‘I didn’t think, mother. I heard you drive 
wg, oe as I came to the house,” 

** Very likely, I hope you will remember it, my 
It is very wrong to say, as you do, ‘in a 
minute,’ without once thinking of it,” 

Willie said he would take care; but the very next 
morning he began again; and at last thore seemed 
nothing for it but to send him to school, where ho 
would be obliged to act difforontly. So it was 
decided he should go to school at the end of tho 
Midsummer holidays. 

For a couple of days after reaching school Willie 
was quite happy. Everything was so now; thero 
were so many boys to play with—so many things to 
amuse them, that Willie was perfectly content and 
happy, more so as none had yet. remarked his 
fault, although he had said “in a minute” some 
hundreds of times since he came. 

At last attention was drawn to it. One day, 
when the head-master was passing through the 
pereround, he remembered a passage he wished 
0 explain to Willie, who was very backward, and 
found it difficult to keep in even the lowest class. 
He called Willie to follow him to his room, and 
Willie, being intent upon something else, an- 
swered, as usual, ‘** Yes, sir, in a minute,” then 
went on with his game at marbles, When he had 
finished he ran off to the master’s room, but it was 
empty, the master had waited for him fully ten 
minutes, and then gone to take a class; so Willie 
was called up after school hours, and asked ‘‘ why 
he had not come when ordered,” 

Willie could only hang down his head and think 
of the kind words his mother had so often used -in 
telling him of his fault; so he was punished. The 
next day something else of the same kind occurred, 
and Willie was punished again; and this happened 
so frequently that the master’s attention was drawn 
to the fault, and he ‘became still more strict, de- 
termining to break a habit he knew would bring 
nothing but misery upon its owner. Well, time 
went on, Willie was continually in disgrace, and 
yet took no care to get the better of the habit ; and 
I doubt very much if he ever would, had rot an 
accident happened, which showed him plainly the 
danger and evil he was incurring. 

It happened that once every autumn the boys 
went an excursion somewhere, and this year it 
was decided to be to a small bathing-place about 
twenty miles off. Willie was delighted, he could 
talk or think of nothing else, so was oftener in 
disgrace than ever. 


ro think you 
al minutes, and 
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A ery broke from his parched lips.”—p. 474. 


The day of the holiday and excursion broke cloud-— 


less, and many a pair of eyes were peeping from the 
school windows at sunrise, wondering if it would 
be fine all day; and then, when the omnibuses 
came to the door, and the packing began, it would 
be impossible to describe the delignt and fun. 
Off they started, cheering lustily; and, as they 
rattled along, what glorious fun they had, es- 
ecially when the baskets were opened, and 
Pisoni, cakes, and ginger pop were handed about. 


All boys like the sea. There is something that 





The 
rocky shore, with a beautiful sandy bay. At low 
water the rocks were steep, and had beautiful 
caverns in them ; and in one of these the boys dined, 
and the echoes rang again with their laughter. 

After dinner, the tide being out, they all set off, 
helter-skelter, for a ramble; one thing being 
firmly impressed upon them, and that was, that 
directly they heard the master’s bugle sounding 
the retreat, they were all to return as quickly as 
possible, as it would bea signal that the tide was re- 


lace chosen was a very pretty one, a wild 


chimes in with a boy’s nature in its wild, reck- | turning, and after that the sands became dangerous. 


less freedom ; the fresh breeze seems to stir up his 
blood, the roar and dash of the breakers bring new 
light to his eyes, and awaken a longing spirit of 
enterprise. 

So when the schoolboys caught their first sight 
- of the dark blue line, they set up a loud cheer, 
and one of the first-class boys began singing— 


* The sea, the sea, the open sea!” 


with all his force, and did not stop until they 
were in the street of the village, and the master 
called ‘‘ order,” 





Willie was determined to get as far away from 
the master as he could, and, with a boy who was 
his greatest friend, set off as fast as his legs would 
carry him, never stopping until they were quite 
eut of hearing of the boys; then they began to 
look for fish among the pools of water left by the 
tide, and were very hard at work when the notes 
of the bugle reached them. 

‘Come along, Willie,” shouted his friend, start- 
ing off; ‘‘ we’ve a long run.” 

‘All right,” answered Willie; ‘‘I’ll be after you 
in a minute;” and down he went upon his knees 
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to poke out a funny-looking little green crab. This 
done, he went to another hole, then another, for- 
getting how time went, and that the tide was 
coming; nor did ho think of it until a rushing 
sound made him turn, and there, curling alon 

close behind him, was a white waye. Hoe kad 
forward —there was a great, smooth black cliff; he 
looked to the left—another cliff, blacker than the 
other; he looked to the right, and there wero great 
boulders, covered with acorn shells, very rough 
and sharp, but Willie had no time to mind that, or 
the scratches he got as he scrambled to the top of 
the first; and then his heart gave a great thump, 
as he saw the water all around, and that he must 
jump from rock to rock, On he went, jumping 
and tumbling, tearing his clothes, cutting his 
hands until the blood ran down; he was tired, and 
out of breath, too frightened te ery, Yet, upen 
reaching a very high boulder, a ery broke from 
his parched lips, for he saw his friends about five 
hundred yards off, all gathered together, lookin 

anxiously that way. Directly he showed himself 
they gave a loud cheer, and a score of caps went 
up in the air. But, pleasant as this sight was, 
it was only poor comfort, after all, for a great, 
surging white sea of surf rolled and foame 
between them. 

Then the tears came into Willie’s eyes, as the 
reality of his danger burst upon him, 

Poor Willie, he was erying bitterly now, and 
was looking round to see where he could go next, 
when the words, ‘Stay quiet, and you are safe,” 
reached him. He sat down and waited, shutting 
his eyes, for he dare not look at the waves stealing 
up the rock. 

Suddenly a voice close beside him said— 

“Now then, youngster; or will you wait a 


Qo 


minute P 


And turning, he saw the head-master standing | 


on a boulder close at hand. 

‘‘ Jump over now, it’s not far,” said the master, 

And illie, scareely knowing what he did, 
jumped, and felt his hand grasped in the strong 
man’s; then the poor little boy grew sick and 
faint, and remembered nothing more, until he was 
quite safe and in a warm bed. 

The master had a smart swim for their lives, but 
he was a brave man, and God helped him. 

Willie’s first words were, ‘‘ I'll never say — ‘In 
a minute’ again; ” and, what is more, he kept his 
promise this time. 
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open the doors, for tho 
, dragging along the 
the pit. 


UNDERNEATH THE FLOWERS. 

~ < 4 HERE do you live?” Ionce 
ay said toa Ritle boy, who was 
yi standing near the coal-pit, 

oe waiting for his father. 
$ “ Underneath the flow- 
é ers,” was the child’s sin- 

gular reply. 

’ I learned that he was one of 
the boys in the mine who was 
called a trapper, and that he spent 

A many hours of the day in dark- 
ness. ‘Lhere was a grave look about the little 
fellow, and no wonder. He had not hard work to 
do, but it was a weary life, to be many hours every 
day, with the exception of Sunday, underneath the 
flowers. Down, down, he had to go into darkness, 
leaying this bright and glorious world above him. 
Ryery morning he was let down into the pit in a 
large basket. He used to sit hour after hour in a 
recess in the wall, ready to open or shut the trap- 
doors which led from one penne to another. He 
had te run out very often 
men were continually passin 
coals in tubs to the mouth t 

Charlie’s mother was a hard-working and a hard- 
featured woman, too. Ata first glance you would 
have fancied, from a certain stolid look about her, | 
that she did not think much of her little boy 
living underneath the flowers; that she did not think 
much of the many canary in that underground 
world, of which happier children know nothing. I 
soon found, however, that I was mistaken, Buch 


a glow of feeling suffused her face as she talked of 
her husband and child. She told me of the foul 
air which sometimes suffocates the men in those 
coal-pits; of the water which sometimes rises up 
and drowns them; ‘And not unfrequently a great 
part of the mine falls in,” she said, ‘‘ and the men 
ave buried in the ruins.” 

One morning that poor woman was more than 
usually uncasy. She watched little Charlie out of 
sight. 

She said to herself—‘‘ In his hands are the deep 
places of the earth ;” and then, breathing a great 
sigh, she went to her work. 

At about eleven o’clock on that very day there 
was suddenly a noise louder than the loudest 
thunder. She ran to her door, and saw every one 
rushing towards the coal-pit, crying out, ‘A crash ! 
a crash!” She joined them in an agony of terror, 
and very soon was with the crowd at the mouth of 
the coal-pit, 

And all the while that this tumult was going on 
aboye, Charlie was below. hile he was sitting 
in the little dark hole at the side of the passage, he 
suddenly heard an awful noise. He knew there 
must be some accident, so he ran out into the 
passage, half dead with fright, and cried out to the 
men there—“‘I want to go home; oh! I want to 
agi ” You must remember ho was but a 
chad, 

‘« Yes, yes, as soon as we can find the way out,” 
answered one of the mon ; “‘ but we are blocked in. 
There is no way of escape.” 

Then Charlie was sick at heart, for he knew very 
= what had happened—that part of the mine had 
fallen in, 
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The oldest of the men said—‘‘ We must work 
very hard to clear a way, for we are buried alivo; ” 
and he clasped his hands together and continued, 
in a very solemn manner—‘‘ ‘ Call upon me in the 
day of trouble: I will deliver thee,’’ 

I think his words must have given courage to 
those poor fellows, for they were soon working 
hard to make for themselves an outlet, 

By this time a great many had gathered together 
outside, all with staves and pickaxes, were heaving 
away at the great wall which had shut in those 
below ; and foremost of them all, and working the 
hardest, was little Charlie’s father. Night and day 
he never left the mine, and hardly ever stopped 
working. 

“You'll kill yourself, Weston,” said a fellow- 
labourer. ‘Go and take a little rest, and leave the 
work to us.” 

‘*No, no, Sam,” cried the poor father; ‘I’ve 
promised his mother that we'll come up together, 
and so we will, please God,” he said, wiping 
the tear from his rough cheek. Then down 
went the pickaxe again, and he worked harder 
than ever. 

At length they heard a sound from within; not 
a voice, but arapping. Five knocks, then a pause, 
then five knocks again. They guessed what it 
meant: that five people were within, all alive. 
They were delighted, those persevering, hard- 
working men, and set up a shout of joy, the sound 
of which reached the prisoners within. It was 
dark and dreadful work for them, and they began 
to be afraid of starvation. Their first fear had been 
the want of water, but before many hours had 
passed they heard a trickling noise, and found it 
was water dripping from the rock, The old man 
of whom I have before spoken, and who had, from 
time to time, beon encouraging them to trust in 
Israel's God, cried out, in a kind of rejoicing way, 
‘¢« When tha poor and needy seek water, and there 
is none, and their tongue haileth for thirst, I the 
Lord will hear them, I the God of Israel will not 
forsake them.’ ” 

Then they had no more oil; the lamps had burnt 
out, and they were in utter darkness. The air was 
beginning to feel very heavy: it seemed difficult 
to 5 or Poor Charlie was failing very fast, for 
they had been five days there. 
them in the face. 

Poor little fellow! Te lay on the coal-black 
ground with his mind wandering. He could not 
answer when spoken to, but kept murmuring in a 
dreamy kind oF way about the sun and tho grass, 
and the silvery daisies, as if he saw thom, and 
then suddenly he sung out, in a weak and trembling 
voice that made the sturdiest of those men shed 
tears, . 


Starvation stared 


 ¢Sweet fields beyond the swelling flood 
Stand dressed in living green,’ ” 


God was looking in loye on that dear child so 
far down beneath the flowers! and Charlie’s tather 
was working away outside. The men were too 
anxious even to speak to each other. For hours 
they had heard no signals, and they thought their 
comrades must be dead. At length the opening 
was made, 

“‘ Aro you all alive?” cried ono of the men: not 
Charlie’s father; he had not courage to make the 


inquiry. 





ve Yes,” answered a voice, faintly; ‘‘ the boy and 
all.” 

This was too much for the father, and he fainted 
quite away. 

It was not the work of many minutes to get them 
all out; and you should have heard the people 
shouting as Charlie was carried home through tho 
village in his father’s arms. In a few days the 
little fellow was quite himself again, and his mother 
said sho hoped he would never forget how good 
God had been to him in the time of danger, giving 
him happy thoughts of heaven while he was far 
down ‘underneath the flowers.” 


THE SABBATHS OF THE YEAR. 


QUINQUAGESIMA SUNDAY. 
“Jesus, thou Son of David, have mercy on me.” —Luke xviii. 38. 


ON EARLY two thousand years ago, 
N' There sat him down at the hot wayside 
RDA pauper beggar, poor, I trow, 
As those that strolling to and fro, 

Loiter the garden gate beside. 
This poor man had great cause for woe, 

For he had lost the gift of sight ; 

The world to him was all one night, 

Without a streak of God’s good light. 

He was so used to cold neglect, 

That kindness scared him, I suspect. 


He could not see the flowers, the brook, 
The white clouds flitting o’er the sky; 

On life, to us an open m4 

He could not in his blindness look, 

So there he rested silently ; 

And now and then a pittance took 
From some one kinder than the rest; 
But bounty, it must be confessed, 
Was niggardly to him at best; 

And even pity’s willing dole 
not the sorrow of the soul. 


His sense of hearing grew so strong, 
Perchance because he could not see, 
That he could catch the distant song, 
And faint sounds that to earth belong; 
The gentlest murmur of the bee ; 
Tho far-off tramp of .oming throng ; 
And now he cried, *‘ The sounds I hear, 
As of a great host drawing near, 
A whispering murmur, soft yet clear; 
And, as by stir of sudden gust, 
The air is laden with the dust.” 


“* Jesus of Nazareth passeth by,” 

Thus those around the blind man gaid; 
His pale cheek crimsoned suddenly, 
And yet he did not make reply ; 

Only he cried, with arms outspread, 
A sorrowful and wailing cry: 

‘* Have mercy, Jesus, e’en on me, 

And let me thy salvation see, 

I am oppressed exceedingly ; 

Hope wakes within me when I hear 

That Dayid’s holy Son is near.” 
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‘Oh, silence, silence!” cries the crowd, 
‘«* And hush the ardent plea ; 

That eager prayer is far too loud 

For one by misery so bowed, 

The Lord will not heed thee.” 

They could not see the great life-cloud 
That veiled the sky, the sea, the ground, 
And shrouded all the world around, 
Keeping his life in darkness bound ; 
And marvelled he could persevere, 
Crying, ‘‘ Thou Son of David, hear!” 


And Jesus heard, and standing still, 
Said, ‘‘ Bring the man to me. 

What is thy need, what is thy will ? 

My Father’s mission I fulfil 

y soothing misery.” 

Though trembling, sore, and weak and ill, 
The beggar threw off shame and fear, 
And boldly said, ‘‘ Oh, let thine ear, 
The story of my blindness hear! 

O David’s Son, O God of might, 
Give thou unto thy seryant light!” 


TRUE TO 


The Saviour’s breath, as pleasant 
Passed lightly o’er his face, 

The blind man felt whilst kneeling there 

The speedy answer to his prayer, 

The goodness of that grace, 

Which thus had chased away despair ; 
Dimly at first, through mist and haze, 
He saw the sunlight’s flickering rays, 
And then he fixed his straining gaze 
Upon the Lord of love and light, 

And blessed him for the gift of sight. 


air, 


Children, you are in spirit blind, 
God’s goodness would you see, 
You too must call with lowly mind 

Upon the merciful and kind, 

And you shall blessed be! 

For now as then Christ-is inclined 
Towards each child that seeks for light, 
For wisdom so to act aright, 

As to be pleasing in his sight; 
Cry boldly, without doubt or fear, 





And Jesus, Dayid’s Son, will hear. 


THE END. 


A DOMESTIC STORY. 


CHAPTER LXXIV. 
THE “DIGGER’S REST.” 


T was a very small and humble public-house 
to which poor Faulkner-Moore’s companions 
half led, half carried him, 

The ‘ Digger’s Rest” was built of wood, 
and was situated ina back street, which was 
only partly finished, but from the upper 


windows, the open sea and the grand features - 


of this fine country could be seen; and not 
only were the landlord and landlady kind and 
civil people, but the latter, being extremely 
neat and clean, everything in her little inn, 
however coarse and humble, partook of her 
own order and cleanliness, 

Faulkner-Moore had injured one of his knees much 
more seriously than was at first imagined. In the ex- 
citement of his feelings at meeting Mostyn so suddenly, 
and under circumstances so exasperating to the man he 
had ruined, Faulkner-Moore scarcely felt that he was 
hurt, although he had fallen heavily, knocking, at the 
same time, his right knee against a rough, angular 
block of granite, which served as a kerb-stone. By the 
time he reached the “ Digger’s Rest” the pain was 


excruciating ; and one of his companions, a surgeon by | 


profession, after examining the knee, pronounced that 
the knee-cap was displaced, and added that, to avoid 
being permanently crippled, Moore (as he called him) 
must go to bed at once, and remain there until, by the 
means of bandages and other necessary applications, the 
evil was remedied. As Faulkner-Moore had in his 
pocket tlie money he had earned at the Diggings, he 
yielded to the young surzeon’s better wisdom, and with 
his help and that of Pasmore (both good Samaritans in 
their way), he was assisted up-stairs, and put into bed in 
a small room on the second-floor. 

Had it not been for the agonising pain of his knee, it 
would have been a great delight to 
stretch himself even in this.small and not very soft bed, 


‘aulkner-Moore to | 


after having, for more than a year, known no softer 
couch than ferns spread on the earth. 

To men who have been from boyhood accustomed to 
dig and plough, and expose themselves to every variety 
of weather, the Diggings may not be a perilous enter- 
prise; but it is very different with those who have 
never known any sweat but that of the brain, and who, in 
England, would not have encountered a shower without 
an umbrella and a great coat. 

The young surgeon who took such a kind interest in 
Faulkner-Moore, and who was very skilful and clever, 
did all that could be done to relieve the pain in the knee; 
and finding his patient feverish, restless, and excited, 
even beyond what the distress caused by the accident war- 
ranted, he administered a sedative, kindly darkened the 
| curtainless, shutterless window with Faulkner-Moore’s 
| red blanket, and left him to repose. He himself had a 
| lodging—and a sort of surgery and chemist’s shop— 
| in another street, but as he had no patients, and few 
| customers ever lightened his heart and darkened his 
; doors, he had left his “ store” in the care of an assistant 
| —a mere boy—and had resolved, as a last resource, to 
| repair to the Diggings. 

For some time after his kind friends and companions 
in disappointment and misfortune had left him alone, 
Faulkner-Moore could do nothing but roll his hot head 
about on his pillow, and devise wild and impossible 
schemes for confronting Mostyn, and compelling him to 
give up his plunder. 

Mostyn, too, had recognised Faulkner-Moore, the 
moment their eyes met. He had seen his victim stretch 
out his lean hand to catch at his reins. He would 
have driven over him if he could, for the injurer hates 
the injured with a deadly hate, and Mostyn hated the 
man who might, did chance but befriend him, denounce, 
expose, disgrace, and hurl him from the new eminence 
on which his bold villany had placed him. 

He might; but inwardly Mostyn, alias Colonel 
Washington Clark, resolved he should not find an op- 
portunity to accuse him. 


| 








TRUE TO THE END. 
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He regretted that he had not hurried back to ascer- 
tain whither the poor, footsore tramp, as he called him, 
went, and where he had hidden his once honoured and 
proud, but now bowed and degraded head. 

But he had not thought of that as desirable in the 
first shock of that (to him) appalling rencontre. 

He had been conscious only of two objects—two wishes : 
the one, to drive him down, and, if possible, crush him 
under his carriage wheels ; the other, to escape from his 
haunting, hollow, wolfish eyes—eyes fierce with famine, 
misery, despair; and through him—he, the hunted 
partner, the creature of the bounty of Faulkner-Moore’s 
relative—the being to whose honour, experience, and 
knowledge of business the man who had made him had 
trusted his nephew, his heir. 

“ T would not kill him, even if I had the opportunity,” 
said Mostyn to himself, when, the drive over, and the 
young ladies gallantly conveyed to their own homes, the 
villain was at last alone in his own study; “no, I 
would do no murder, but I much wish he would die; 
and, at any rate, I must find out where he is lurking, 
and what he meditates ee He recognised me, in 
spite of my disguise, just as I knew him at a glance, 
altered as he is—ill, wretched, and down-trodden as he 
looks. He is here, doubtless, in search of me. What 
else should or could have brought him to New Zealand ? 
Of course, having come so many thousand miles to see 
me, he’ll be resolved not to befoiled. But forewarned is 
forearmed ; and if the lion’s skin is too short we must 
eke it out with the fox’s. I think I have it, but I must 
sleep upon it, At any rate, there can be no danger for 
me in going to his Excellency’s dinner party this evening, 
and to my lady’s ball. I don’t think friend Faulkner- 
Moore will turn up there, His costume is not quite up to 
the mark. His red blanket, battered old straw hat, tattered 
trousers, and bare feet won’t do where dress coats, white 
ties, pumps, and light kids are exacted. I'll go to the 
dinner and the ball, and after a good night I’ll foxm my 
plans, but I’ll sleep upon it first.” 

That night Mostyn was an honoured guest at the 
Governor’s dinner party and her ladyship’s ball, and 
Faulkner-Moore, in his little room at the “ Digger’s 
Rest,” tossed about on his narrow bed, bodily pain and 
mental excitement of the most torturing kind combining 
to torment him, until the powerful sedative which the 
young surgeon had wisely administered began to 
operate. The stupor of the brain extended itself to all 
those conductors of agony, the nerves. A strange kind 
of not unpleasing dizziness was followed by a state of 
dreamy semi-consciousness, of freedom from bodily pain 
and mental anguish. Hideous realities gave way to 
pleasant visions, in which Eva, Fred, and even poor Becky 
were mixed up with the old Maori chief, Pampa, his 
waeni, and Magawiska, and with the rivers, and fuchsia- 
trees, the snowy mountains, the rich valleys, the broad 
lakes, and the bush; and then a black pall seemed to 
descend on all these dissolving views, and a heavy, 
dreamless sleep locked up all the long-tortured senses 
and sensibilities of Faulkner-Moore. 


CHAPTER LXXV. 

THE SCRIPTURE-READEB. 
Wuen Mr. Willis, the young surgeon who had s0 
kindly prescribed for, operated upon, and tended 
Faulkner-Moore, visited his patient the next day, he 
found that not only the injured knee was in a very 
inflamed and unsatisfactory state, but that ‘‘ Moore,” as 
he called him, was in all the agonies of acute rheu- 
matism. 

This attack was, of course, the natural result of nights 
spent in the open air, and days passed standing up to his 
middle in the river, during the disheartening process of 
digging up and sifting the sod in which it was anti- 





cipated that gold specks would glisten, and gladden the 
poor diggers’ eyes and hearts, 

A great deal of fever and some delirium accompanied 
this attack, known as acute rheumatism ; and Mr. Willis 
prescribed and supplied the remedies which he had 
found most successful in mitigating the pain and lower- 
ing the fever in diseases of this kind. 

ut kind and even devoted as this excellent young 
man was to “poor Moore,” a comparative stranger, he 


could only visit him twice or three times a day at the 
The number of his patients was beginning to 


utmost, 
increase, 

There seemed to be a favourable turn in Fortune's 
wheel as far as he was concerned, and though he did all 
in his power for “poor Moore,” there was a great deal 
which ought to have been done, but which it was quite 
impossible for him to do. 

On one occasion the dangerous illness of a patient 
prevented the young surgeon’s seeing “ poor Moore” for 
two days. During this time no one went near our hapless 
wanderer, He had discouraged any attentions from his 
landlord and eran | because he feared that they would 
recommend things for which he should find it impos- 
sible to pay; and he was quite satisfied with a little 
broth and bread, which Willis, the young surgeon, 
brought him in a tin cup, and warmed over a candle; 
or a little tea, heated in the same manner. 

The imminent peril of Willis’s new patient—a beautiful 
young girl, daughter of a wealthy settler, who was at- 
tacked by typhus fever—made him forget “poor Moore;” 
or if he thought of him during the night, spent in 
watching his lovely young patient, he trusted that Pas- 
more, or some of the other diggers, would call on him 
and supply his wants, or that, at the worst, he would 
get anything he required from his landlady. 

Unluckily, gold-dixging is a sort of gambling, and 
Pasmore and his party, undeterred by recent failures, 
were again on their way to some new region of which 
report spoke highly, 

And thus it came to pass that the third day of Mr. 
Willis’s absence came to a close, and no one had ap- 

roached Faulkner-Moore, who, unable to get out of 
, and too weak to call or shout, ran a great risk of 
dying of inanition. 

He had counted the heavy hours one by one as they 
dropped from time into eternity, and he had drained to 
the last drop the tea and broth which Willis had left by 
his bedside; he had also stretched out his thin hand 
and scraped together every crumb of bread left on the 
little table ; and he had made several vain efforts to rise 
and totter to the door, and some to raise his voice and 
cry out for help. 

The landlady knew how attentive Mr. Willis was to 
him, and, much occupied with an influx of customers, 
owing to the arrival of an emigrant ship, never troubled 
herself about the digger in her second pair front; 
and the gnawings of hunger and the faintness that 
accompanies them, had thrown Faulkner-Moore into 
a heavy sleep. It was asleep peopled with delightful 
visions of — days of love and joy, and in that 
strange, vision-haunted slumber he was wanderiag with 
Eva and his boy among the flowers of Beech Park; 
and he saw the velvet emerald of the lawn, and the 
grand old trees, and the stone terraces, and the spark- 
ling fountain, and the statue of Niobe, and he tried to 
slake his burning thirst, and a cool draught refreshed 
his hot lips and throat, and an ambrosial fragrance, 
coming, as he fancied, from the flower-beds, saluted his 
nostrils, and he opened his eyes, and for a moment he 
thought he was in heaven, and that an angel was 
bending over him with a cup in her hand. Faulkner- 
Moore gazed earnestly at her, and saw she was not an 
angel, and then he faintly murmured, “ Who are you?” 

“TJ am only a Scripture-reader,” said a young woman, 
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in a sweet voice. She had placed some fresh flowers on 
his table, and had sprinkled his bed with eau de Cologne 
and rose-water. These sweet odours had blended them- 
selves with his dream, as had also the contents of the cup, 
some of which she had poured down his throat. “I heard 
from Mr. Willis of your being here, and ill, and I came 
to talk to you, comfort you, read to you. Alas! I little 
thought to find you destitute of common necessaries 
and dying of want. But that is all over now. Drink 
this,” she cried. “I have already poured a little of it 
down your throat; it’s only some beef-tea; but if that 
does not restore you, I have wine in my basket, and 
presently, when you are suflicieutly recovered to swal- 
low solid food, I will give you some.” 

Faulkyer-Moore gazed on the gentle being who minis- 
tered to him, She was a fair woman, of about five-and- 
twenty, one whose life was devoted to good deeds. She 
belonyed to a band of Scripture-readers—readers of God’s 
Holy Word—and they were doers of it, too. 

“Vell me your name, that I may remember it in my 
prayers,” said Faulkner-Moore. 

“Dorcas, Call me Dorcas,” said the Scripture-reader, 
smiling upon him ; “ I am generally called by that name. 
I must leave you now, but I shall send you one of our 
nurses to tend you, and she shall bring you tea, and 
fuod, and wine, and clean linen, and everything that you 


require to make you comfortable, and to-merrow I will , 


come and sit with you and read to you.” 

From the time of Doreas’s first visit to that of his 
perfect recovery, Faulkner-Moore was supplied with 
everything necessary for his comfort and well-being. 

Mr. Willis had visited him daily—his fair patient was 
out of danger. 

As soon as his knee was well enough to admit of his 
being lifted out of bed, he was wheeled in an easy chair 
to the window, and looking round the room with beavy, 
hollow eyes, he noticed that it was papered with sheets of 
a celebrated illustrated London paper. It amused him a 


little, languid as he was still, to gaze at elaborate en- | 
gravings of the opening of exhibitions, the portraits of | 


newly-married Royal pairs, the pictures of prize hens, 
prize sheep, and prize hogs, and to rcad the letter-press 
that explained the illustrations. 

One day that he was trying his strength by endea- 
vouring to walk about his room, he came suddenly upon 
two murderous-looking faces side by side, and with a 
burning flush mantling his pale face, read—“ Correct 
likenesses of Faulkner-Moore and Mostyn, the fraudulent 
and abaconded bankrupts.” A sense of his utter de- 
gradation, disgrace, and ruin came over his spirit, and, 
staggering to his bed, he sank on his knees besido the 
narrow pallet, and burning tears gushed from his eyes. 
A feeling of desolation and despair filled his heart, and 
feelings of rage and revenge against Mostyn fired his 
blood. 

“Oh, that I could meet the smiling villain face to 
face!” he cried, starting up, “and, seizing him by the 
throat” 

At this moment a low knock announced Dorcas. 
Dorcas did not know anything of “poor Moore’s” 
previous history, but she was quick and penetrating 
and she felt certain he was a gentleman by birth and 
breeding ; but she was convinced, too, that he was a 
wronged, an injured, and a ruined man. At a glance 
she saw that the evil spirits of wrath and revenge had 
taken possession of him, and leading him gently back to 
his seat near the window, she read to him the most 
touching parts of the Book of Job, and wound up with 
our Saviour’s agony in the Garden of Gethsemane; and 
as she read, poor Faulkner-Moore, 

‘“* Like Israel’s crowned mourner, felt 
Tbe dull cold stone within him melt ;” 
and the words—* Forgive us our trespasses as w6 for- 
give them that trespass against us” burst from his 


lips; and Dorcas gently said—“ Yes, if i forgive men 
their trespasses, your heavenly Father will forgive you ; 
but if ye forgive not men their trespasses, neither will 
your Father forgive your trespasses, And now,” she 
continued, “ I am going to make you some tea, and I 
think you are almost well enough to go out to-morrow. 
And—don’t think me officious—but you have told me 
you want employment and money, and I have been 
thinking about you, and consulting with friends what 
can be done for you. We have had a great and timely 
help to-day,” she said, smiling. “I say timely, for our 
funds were getting very low ; but it always happens that 
when things are ut the worst with us they mend; and 
so to-day we wore just balancing our accounts; and 
deploring the low state of our finances, when a carriage 
drove up to our institution, and a card was sent in to 
me as treasurer, Lere it is :— 


COLONEL WASHINGTON CLARKE, 
. Wasuineton Hovsz, 
NELsoN. 











He was shown in, and after praising the institution, 
he gave me a cheque for £500, and put his name 
down as an annual subscriber of £50, But what 
is the matter? you look deadly pate, faint, and you are 
cold; you have been sitting up too long—you overtax 
your strength. Sit down on your bed while I make 
your tea, and cut some bread and butter. Ah! here is 
Mr. Willis, just come in the nick of time,” 


CHAPTER LXXVI. 
THE NBLSON BEDLAM. 





Favtxner-Moore’s feelings of rago and revenge had 
given way as Dorcas read the Book of Job, and tho 
account of our blessed Lord’s agony in the gardea ; but 
his determination to face Mostyn, and compel him to 
refund and confess, remained in all its force. 

Still, the great difficulties of an enterprise, which at 
a distance had seemed feasible, but which, on a near 
approach, offered such almost insurmountable obstacles, 
depressed and deterred him. 

He felt that if he, an unknown, nameless stranger, 
| dressed like a vagrant, and steeped to the very lips in 
| poverty, were to go boldly up to the smiling, prospe- 
| Tous, wealthy, and popular villain, so respected as the 
| great American capitalist and speculator, the opulent 
Colons! Washington Clark, endeared to all Nelson, and, 
indeed, to the whole solony of New Zealand, by his 
munificence, his charity, and his public spirit—and wero 
he, poor Moore, to denounce this great public benefactor 
as Mostyn, the absconded and fraudulent bankrupt of 
Lombard Street—he, Faulkner-Moore, would, in all 
probability, be taken in charge as a lunatic, and con- 
fined as one of a dangerous character. 

It had come to his knowledge that among other 
good and charitable institutions founded by Colonel 
Washington Clark during his stay at Nelson, had been 
one sadly needed in a colony se full of rash and disap- 
pointed gold-diggers and settlers—a public madhouse, 
on the principles and plan of Bedlam or St. Luke’s. 

It seemed ominous of evil to Faulkner-Moore that 
the proposal for the erection of such an institution had 
not been made by Colonel Washington Clark until the 
day after he had met his quondam partner on the 
Marine Parade. : 

But it had been proposed by himself, at a meeting 
convened by himself for that purpose, himself in the 
chair; and the Ne/son Chronicle, which Willis brought 
him to read, was eloquent in praise of so necéssary an 
institution, and so wise an enactment, and gave at full 
length the eloquent speech of the enterprising and 
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popular chairman, who had headed the subscription list 
in his usual munificent style, and set the thing afloat so 
zealously, that already the grotind was purchased, the 
plans ordered, and it was expected that a few months 
would see the Nelson Bedlam ready for the reception of 
patients. 

“ Reaily for me: that is what he means in his own 
deep, dark, subtle mind,” thought Faulknet-Moore. 
“ Let it be my care so to carry out my scheme for his 
detection that I give him no opportunity or excuse for 
consigning me for the rest of my days to the Nelson 
Bedlam.” 

And now, while “ biding his timo,” and watching his | 
opportunity, Faulkuer-Moore must live; and Dorcas and | 
Mr. Willis, having ascertained what sort of work he was 
able to undertake, had got him a situation as a very 
junior clerk in a respectable banking-louse in Nelson. 

True, as the last on the list, he was the lowest, the 
worst paid, and was expected occasionally to go on 
errands, and to make himself generally useful. But his 
steadiness, his good manners, his punctuality, and | 
quickness at accounts, were already beginning to tell | 
with those above him; and as he had ascertained that 
Mostyn had left Nelson for a time, and was gone on; 
business connected with the redemption of large tracts 
of land in the neighbourhood of Wellington, Faulkuer- 
Moore’s hopes and fears were ublized to rest for a time ; 
but never was the great object of his life absent from 
his thoughts—to that, and to Eva, and his boy, he devoted 
all the hours (but they were not many) that he could 
snatch from business and necessary rest. 

He had hunted out and obtained (for we generally do | 
find, sooner or later, what we seek with heart and soul) | 
everything in the public papers that had reference to 
the bankruptcy of Faulkner and Mostyn, 

His thin cheek had glowed, and his hollow eyes had 
sparkled, and his heart had fluttered wildly, when he 
came upon the strange history of the little silver case 
in which was his letter to Eva; and he dropped many a 
tear to the memory of the faithful Clopstone. 

The eloquent “leaders” in Ais favour, to which this 
disvovery had given rise in the papers, invigorated him 
with new draughts from the fountain of hope, and gave 
him a delivious foretaste of the ineffable comfort, and 
pride, and joy of that restitution to the appreciation of | 
good men, of which, in his darker moments, he had 
often despaired. 

In going over a file of papers connected with the 
past, Faulkner-Moore came upon an article headed, 
“ Curious Revélations connected with the abseonded and 
fraudulént Bankrupt Mostyn and a Diamond Snake 
Brooch,” 

Although, a wé know, owing to precautions of the 
magistrate, Eva’s name, did not transpire in this investi- 
gation, yet Faulkner-Moore at once recognised Becky 
in the account of the transaction; and even these indi- 
rect tidings of his dear wife were some comfort to bis 
heart. How he wished he could hit upon any method 
of safely communicating with Eva. 

Bat, alas! eved if he had dared to write, he had no 
idea where she was, for the police report about the 
diamofid snake brocch gave him no hint of her where- 
abouts. 

Faulkner-Moore remained in the humble situation 
into Which want had driven him for, alas! several years. 
During all this time he kept a watchful eye on the 

yroceedings of Colonel Washington Clark (alias Mostyn). | 

‘hat astute and accomplished villain bad removed to | 
Wellington, and made that place his principal abode. 
Ilis wealth, his power, and his importance were increased 
ahundredfold, But woe “ unto you, when all men speak 
well of you!” Mostyn, not seeing or hearing anything of 
Faulkner-Moore, began to be lulled into a false security. 
The natural falschood, treachery, and heartlessness of | 








his character began to reveal itself in some of his deal- 
ings with the Maories. All very successful men lave 
enemies; and there were those who began to prophecy 
that Colonel Washington Clark would involve the mother 
country in fresh wars, and end by doing more harm to 
the colony than he had ever done good. 

In the midst of a grand political struggle (a kind of 
excitement in which Mostyn delighted), Faulkner- 
Moore, who had risen to be a sort of sub-manager of 
the Nelson Bank, was sent to form a branch eéstablish- 
mient of the same firm at Wellington. He arrived 
there on an évening when Colonel Washington Clark 
was to give a lecttire on finance, as connected with 
the growing prospects of thé eolony. An irresistible 
impulse made Faulkner- Moore enter the crowded town- 
hall during this lecture. -He had seen the monster 
placards, in all the colours of the rainbow, literally 
papering Wellington with the name and glorification 
of Colonel Washington Clark, and he paid bis shilling 
and entered the crowded ball. There on the platform, 
surrounded by all the most important men of Welling- 
ton, stood Faulkner-Moore’s evil genius. He was expa- 
tiating, with well-simulated enthusiasm, on the grand 
truth that honésty is the best policy. He was laughing, 
as he only could laugh, over the biack list of those who 
had tried the contrary tack. He was asking, “ Where 
now is Fontleroy, the last forget hung for that crime ? ” 

With an irresistible impulse Faulkner-Muvore started 
to his feet as the speaker was about to proceed with a 
category of emivent criminals, and in the dead silence 


| of a momentary patise, he cried, in a voice of thunder, 


extending his arm as he spoke—‘ Where is Mostyn ? 
There is Mostyn! there is the forger, thief; swiadier, 
villain! Hurl him from the platform, tear the mask 
from his face, drag him to prison! I denounce him—I, 
his victim—I ani ——” But before he could finish his 
sentence, Faulkner-Moore was seized by two policemen, 
who at asign from Colonel Washington Clark had rushed 
upon the supposed maniac, and, aided by others of their 
force—for he struggled violently—had carried him out 
of the hall, and dragged him to the station-house. 

The .meeting was not broken up; and the self- 
possessed, laughing scoundrel continued his speech. 

The next day it became known through the papers 
that the unfortunate gentleman who had alarmed and 
disturbed the meeting at the town-hall during the ad- 
mirable lecture on finance by Colonel Washington Clark 
was & Mr. Moore, respected assistant-manager of tho 
Nelson Bank; that, owitg to a fall he had had from a rock 
in gold-digying, and a long captivity among the Maories, 
he had been subject to fits of occasional aberration of 
intellect; that Colonel Washington Clark, with his 
wonted benevolence, had caused him to be attended and 
cared for, and that, at his own expense, this charitable 
gentleman had caused him to be conveyed back to 
Nelson, and placed as a first-class patient in the Nelson 
Bedlam Hospital, founded by himself. 

* * 6 * * * 

For several years Faulkner-Moore remained an in- 
mate of the Nelson Bedlam. There nothing but faith— 
that faith which can femove mountains—enabled 
Mostyn’s vietim to bear up, to hope on, and te preserve 
his own sanity in the company of lunatics. 

He was not cruelly treated; he was beloved and 
respected, and he might have been set free but for the 
determined opposition of Colonel Washington Clark, 
and the delusion regarding that gentleman and himself, 
which had. justified three medical men in their. own 
opinion and that of the public in signing the necessary 
certificates. 

* * * * * 4 

At lencth an opportunity of escape presented itself. 

The Nelson Bedlam caught fire ; and Fautkner-Moore, 
who had never for one moment lozt his reason, for he 
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had never ceased to pray and to read Harry Hart’s 

* Pocket Bible,” took to flight, and found himself once 

mare among the Anatoki mountains, and by the Takaka 
iver. 

During the years which Faulkner-Moore had spent in 
the Nelson Bedlam, Colonel Washington Clark had be- 
come, indeed, a sort of king, but had given dire offence 
to the Maories. This brave and subtle people had bided 
their time and watched their opportunity, and one day 
when the colonel ventured forth—but not without the 
protection of a detachment of armed protectors—to re- 
connoitre a new town called Clarkesville, the Maories had 
fallen upon the little band in great numbers, had cut the 
escort to pieces, and carried off Colonel Washington 
Clark. He, of course, was reserved for torture. Faulkner- 
Moore, wandering alone among the wildest haunts of 
this wild country, came upon a large assembly of 
the Maories, just as they were about to torture and 
consume, by slow fire, the hated enemy of the natives, 
Colonel Washington Clark. They had been disappointed 
in their hope of scalping him, for his wig had come 
off at the first wrench, leaving his head now perfectly 
bald. Oh, how livid he looked; how he trembled and 
shrieked; and how, when he beheld Faulkner-Moore, 
he held out his cold hands and prayed to him to save 
him! The wretched Mostyn was bound to a tree ; but to 
Faulkner-Moore’s unspeakable joy, he saw that the 
Maori chief, who was solemnly superintending the 
approaching execution, was Pampa, the old man who 
had loved him asason; and Pampa knew his “ white boy,” 
as he called Faulkner-Moore, and by his orders the tor- 
tures were suspended while he welcomed his dear white 
son, and while apart they conversed together earnestly, 





CHAPTER LXXVII. 
THE MAORI CHIEF AND HIS WHITE SON, 


THERE was something very picturesque, and, indecd, 
almost melodramatic, in the scene that had presented 
itself to Faulkner-Moore when first he came, after 
climbing some almost perpendicular rocks, upon the flat 
or table-land where the scene of Mostyn’s torture and 
execution was about to be enacted. The spot was one, 
the access to which was known only’ to the Maories, 
On one side it was fenced in by primeval and, as yet, 
unpenetrated “bush.” On the north and on the east 
gigantic crags and mountains rose, piled one above the 
other, till of the topmost the snowy peaks disappeared 
in the mists. 

To the south, a sudden and precipitous descent, 
covered with graceful rimu and fuchsia-trees, and draped 
_ with exquisite rock plants, ended in a darkness that be- 
trayed its tremendous depth, and which would have 
been Cimmerian, but that the broad river, swollen by 
recent heavy rains, had here and there considerably over- 
flowed its natural boundary, and dashed itself, as if foam- 
ing with rage at the obstacles it met with, over huge 
pieces of rock which had toppled down from the crag, and 
formed every here and there natural dykes, and rush- 
ing, gushing, sparkling waterfalls, 

The old chief, Pampa, who had endured a captivity 
of many years since he had last beheld his “ white 
son,” as he always called Faulkner-Moore, looked 
very little altered — very little older than when, 
some fifteen years before, he had so suddenly disap- 
peared from his native settlement, and thus, being 
mourned as dead, released his “white son” from his 
parole. 

His joy at again recognising Faulkner-Moore was 
truly affecting. It must be remembered that, for 
fifteen months, Faulkner had lived in daily and close 
intimacy with the brave old Maori chief; that he had 
been the first to tell him of the true religion, 





The old Maori chief had never forgotten what Faulkner- 
Moore had taught him about Him who was born at 
Bethlehem, and who died for man. He knew the heart- 
touching history of our redemption. He knew and he 
believed that Jesus Christ had died for him and for all 
sinners ; and had he remained longer under the teaching 
of Faulkner-Moore, he would have learnt that faith 
without works is dead—that to secure forgiveness he 
must first forgive. But all this old Pampa had still to 
learn ; and, therefore, there was a rare mixture of the 
Christian doctrine and the cannibal practice in the old 
chief, when he prepared to superintend the torture and 
the execution of one whom he considered the most subtle, 
encroaching, daring, and dangerous enemy of his race— 
Colonel Washington Clark. 

While the old Maori chief, Pampa, stood in close 
conference with his dearly beloved “ white son,” Faulk- 
ner-Moore, under the shade of the overhanging boughs 
of a graceful rimu-tree, Mostyn, alias Colonel Washing- 
ton Clark, remained bound to a stake, surrounded by 
numerous semi-savages of the Maori tribe, hideously 
tattooed, and for the most part naked, save for the red 
blanket which has become almost as universal among the 
native tribes as is, alas! the spirit of evil—the bottle 
imp alcohol, generally in the shape of rum. 

They had piled up an enormous fire, at which, as its 
heat and forked flames spread nearer and nearer, Mostyn 
glanced with a horror so potent as to deprive him of all 
power of articulate speech; and at the guttural sounds 
of dread and entreaty which escaped him the Maories 
yelled, and shouted, and danced in triumphant joy, and 
showed him the red-hot pincers they had prepared for 
his quivering flesh, and the chains with which, as in the 
case of another enemy of their race, they meant, when 
red-hot, to flog him to death. 

Very long and very earnest was the private conference 
under the rimu-tree between the old Maori chief Pampa 
and Faulkner-Moore, his white son, 

And all this while the fierce impatience of the tribe, 
and the deadly terror of Mostyn, were increasing ten- 
fold. 

Mostyn had recognised his victim, Faulkner-Moore. 
The moment his quailing eye fell on the manly form of 
the wanderer, hope had reyived in the coward breast of 
the base malefactor, for he well knew the forgiving 
nature of his victim. 

But the length of the conference was beginning to 
extinguish the newly-kindled light of hope, and a gut- 


tural groan issued from his bad heart, and a wild yell of . 


impatience from the throats of the savages, when they 
saw old Pampa and Faulkner-Moore deliberately sit 
down on the long grass and fern under the rimu-tree, 
and the latter, taking from his breast the little pocket 
Bible which had belonged to Harry Hart, begin to read 
over and expound to the old tattooed chief certain parts 
of the sermon on the mount, and the parable of the 
debtor; and, after a time, old Pampa, looking unutter- 
ably absurd, motioned to the savage next in authority 
to himself to approach. 

Old Pampa had stuck Mostyn’s white sporting hat 
and green veil on his head, his scarlet riding belt was 
buckled round the old chief’s lean body, his green 
cutaway and white waistcoat, together with his buck- 
skin tights and ‘op boots, hung like a hussar jacket to 
his shoulder, and all his jewels stuck about his person. 

The Maori whom Pampa had summoned, in his turn 
motioned to others of the tribe—all warriors of some 
rank and importance, and they formed a sort of council 
of war, at which the old chief, Pampa, aud Faulkner- 
Moore presided. 

The result of the conference was then made known to 
the whole tribe, and to the quaking, shivering prisouer 
at the stake, 

(To be continued.) 
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THE PROVIDENCE OF GOD IN HUMAN SOCIETY. 


PART It. 


\ UT while as an economical arrange- 
ment the distribution of talents 
satisfies the taste and judgment, 
certainly of those who account 
themselves as among the more 
favoured, it needs to be further 
illustrated, and even claims de- 
fence, in the case of those who 
occupy what is deemed the lowest place in the 
scale of Divine allotments. We ask you to look 
at the case of those who, in the established order 
of civilised society, would be termed unprivileged 
—the labourers, the many who seem doomed to 
incessant toil and burden for the luxury of the 
few. If they are, by virtue of their occupation, 
shut out from the Penofits and blessings which 
should appertain to them as intellectual and moral 
beings, if they are of at, devoid of privilege, 
then, though the plan of the Divine administration 
which we have been reviewing may illustrate the 
wisdom, it throws doubt on the love of the Creator. 
But if we find that they are adequately cared for, 
the argument for a Providence no less merciful than 
wise remains untouched. Let us try this issue. 

In the first place, labour is not of necessity un- 
favourable to mental or moral development. . Even 
in its most complex forms it easily becomes so much 
a matter of routine as to leave the thoughts free. 
The mind can in the humblest sphere find ample 
materials for reflection and means of improvement, 





while the kindly and devout affections may be 
cherished, and the essential duties of the soul’s 
life discharged, in a position however obscure and 


toilsome. Vigorous minds, distinctly cognisant of 
everything within their natural range of knowledge, 
are as often and as symmetrically formed in the 
laborious walks of life as in those styled peculiarly 
intellectual. Both in England and in America many 
have from the last and the loom to conspicu- 
ous places in literature and in public life, by virtue of 
‘ mentalacumen and vigourlargely developed, without 
ever stinting the full measure of their daily labour. 
And how many there are who never leave the work- 
bench or the plough, who are shrewd, sagacious, 
endowed with sterling good sense, possessed of 
large practical wisdom, skilful in judging of charac- 
ter, weighing arguments, and testing evidence! 
How many, too, who have manifested the loftiest 
moral traits, and from whose stores of ethical and 
religious knowledge Socrates and Plato would have 
deemed themselves privileged learners! What 
greater man, in that wisdom which adapts means 
to ends, in that saintly wisdom which adapts the 
choicest means to the noblest ends, has the present 
cen seen, than John Pounds, the cobbler? He 
entered on his life of unceasing toil with much less 
than common school education. He never learned 
to make a shoe, and in his nearly fourscore years he 


performed as large an amount of grovelling task- | th 


work as any man in Great Britain. Yet he found 
time and mind and heart to rescue from ruin, and 
to raise to his own humble level in social life, and 
toward his ownexalted rank in the moral hierarchy, 


N.S, 





several hundreds of orphaned and neglected children 
about the lanes and wharves of his native city, and 
to win for himself an enduring name among the 
first a thropists in the world’s annals. , Bones 
humble origin men have in this country risen to the 
highest position; the artisan’s son has worn the 
mitre, and occupied the woolsack in the Imperial 
Parliament. 

But though a life of incessant labour does not 

reclude the education of the higher nature, it is 

ginning to be admitted on all hands that neither 
does the order of Providence require, nor can the 
general welfare permit, such a life to be the destiny 
of any portion of our race. Man is overworked as 
regards the needs of humanity. Excessive produc- 
tion is the most fruitful source of commercial con- 
vulsions, financial derangements, and penury and 
starvation among the labouring classes. But re- 
serving this point for future discussion, and sup- 
posing that all the work that is done is needed, it 
1s Sagan by much fewer labourers than ought 
to be engaged in it. Vast numbers properly be- 
longing to the ranks of productive industry forsake 
them, or are forced out of them; and if they re- 
mained, they would greatly diminish the amount of 
toil per capita, There are multitudes constantly 
pressing into commercial life, without talent or 
education for business, with no possibility of suc- 
cess, without even elbow-room in the crowd of com- 
petitors. Then there are the wasteful armies and 
navies of the Old World and the New—generally 
worse than useless—converting their myriads of 
potential producers into unproductive consumers. 

Consider also how large a oe of the 
products of the earth is diverted from nourishment 
into poison. An immense percentage of the sugar 
and grain crops goes into market only in the form 
of alcoholic liquors, which in small parts can be 
made available for medicinal and industrial uses, 
but for the most part are worse than wasted, and 
are the most potent of all agencies in reducing the 
working force of humanity. 

With these allowances for labourers abstracted 
and labour wasted, the handcraft of Christendom, 
when in full employ, gluts every market, and 
heaps up masses of commodities of every kind 
in the hands of dealers. Then prices fall ruinously 
low, manufactories suspend operations, farmers till 
less land, labourers are thrown out of employment 
be ar thousand, and industry suffers a paralysis, 

ill the supply is reduced, and a fresh demand 
raises prices and stimulates enterprise anew. All 
this indicates that, with the industrial machin 
in full operation, more work is done than man n 
to have done. If, when men work twelve or four- 
teen hours a day, a large proportion of the labourers 
must lie idle one year out of every four or five, to 
keep the wap ly of the commodities within reach of 

e demand, the same end would be more con- 
veniently brought about by their working but nine 
or ten hours a day, and having constant employ- 
ment. Nor could the labourer lose, nay, he would 
rather gain, in wages by the general shortening of 
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his day’s work. His wages are not governed by 
the value he creates; his share of what he earns 
depends, on the one hand, on his own intelligence, 
self-respect, and moral worth, and, on the other 


hand, on his employer’s sense of justice. If he toil ; 
unremittingly, and have no space for the culture of | 


the higher traits of mind and character, he will be 
compensated on the lowest scale of absolute neces- 
sity; for he will be too ignorant, thriftless, and 
reckless to claim more, and he will not command 
sufficient respect to haye more awarded to him. 
But if by a less amount of toil he yet produce his 
fair quota toward a supply of the wants of the 
community, he can, by the cultivation of mind and 
heart, place himself on the same moral level with 
his employer,—his demands will rise with his con- 
scious needs, his wages will grow with the growth 
of his substantial claims to respect and deference, 
and he will be allowed his just dividend of the 
annual revenue of his labour; while the enterprise 


that employs, the skill that directs, and the capital | be 


that sustains his industry will receive their equit- 
able proportion, and no more. 

The working of this principle has been tested by 
the general establishment of the ten-hour system, 
or the equivalent Saturday half-holiday in some 
departments of industry.* The operatives in these 
departments are better paid than before; and in the 
increased intelligence and respectability of the 
employed, and in the diminished tendency to oyer- 
working at some periods, and to a consequent glut 
of the labour-market at frequent intervals, the 
relations of capital and industry, and of demand 
and supply, have become more stable, and ap- 
proached a more equable adjustment. The operation 
of this same principle must soon extend itself to all 
departments of industry. It cannot be hastened by 
agitation or by factious combination, which only 
excites resistance and arrays public opinion on the 
wrong side. It will gradually establish itself in 
proportion to the recognition of sound views of 
social economy, and of mutual justice between 
man and man, The time cannot be far distant 
when, in England at least, the disastrous system 
of overworking and overproduction will be per- 
manently set aside, and the hours and amount of 
regular labour will be so adjusted to the actual 
needs of home and foreign markets, as to prevent 
the spasms of consuming toil and intervals of 
hungry idleness which have hitherto alternated in 
the history of the industrial world. 

We are at present concerned with the fundamen- 
tal laws of the Divine Proyidence, not with artificial 
arrangements in contravention of those laws. We 
have shown you that one of those laws is, that 
much less than the incessant toil of the labouring 
classes will produce all that man requires for sub- 
sistence, comfort, and luxury. Consequently, Pro- 
vidence has indicated for the labourer ample season 
for relaxation and improvement. In a state of 
society conformed to its essential laws, no day would 

for any member of the community in exhaust- 

ing toil—every day would have its leisure hours for 

domestic enjoyment, for the culture of the mental 

wers, atid for the indulgence of refined tastes, 

us, by the universal diffusion of the patric | 
influences of leisure and prosperity, the artifi 


* We are here only speaking of what is possible. We are well 
aware that in some departments of industry ten hours work 
would be miserably inadequate, 





distinctions of society would fall away ; all occupa- 
tions would become liberal professions; the labourer 
in every case would ennoble his calling, and reflect 
honour upon it; and all the essential offices of life 
would be discharged without menial or degrading 
associations attaching themselves to any, because 
he who poor agpc even the humblest function, 
instead of being wholly merged in it, would have 
existence and time, a status, an intellectual, moral, 
and social life, independent of it. 

In “ ortion to the strength of this tendency 
toward a high general level of social life, the civilised 
world will approach nearer an equal distribution 
of material wealth, Together with the general 
diffusion of intelligence, and the enhanced com- 
pensation of labour, the number of small capitalists 
will be constantly on the increase, and the union of 
capital and labour will become general, To be 
sure, there must always be considerable accumula- 
tions of capital. The surface of society must always 
diversified. But there is no need of Alpine 
scenery—riches piled mountain high, with sunless 
and barren ravines in the chasms. Far better is it 
that hill and valley should alike lie under the com- 
mon sunlight, and equally wave with harvest wealth. 

There is yet one point more, with reference to the 
elevation of labour, which we want to illustrate. 
We set forth to you in former papers the Divine 
Providence in Art. . Of this the chiot profit is con- 
ferred upon the labourer. Invention, machinery, 
steam, magnetism, all especially conduce to his 
emolument. Without them, the heirs of great 
names and ancestral acres would live in rude plenty 
and barbaric splendour, and by their monopoly of 
land—the only source of wealth—would keep the 
labouring classes in a dependent and needy serfdom. 
But machinery creates a wealth that cannot be mo- 
nopolised. A labour-saving invention confers a per- 
manent estate, or settles an annual revenue, on each 
of the labourers of the country where it is used, 
and even of the civilised world. Take, for instance, 
an invention by which two men can do the work 
which ten used to do, and suppose it applied to a 
department of labour in which ten thousand men 
have been employed. It is manifest that the labour 
of eight thousand men can be dispensed with, and 
the amount of production remain the same as before. 
Now if these eight thousand men were dismissed 


Summarily from employment, the result would be a 


burden, and not a blessing, to the community. 
But this is not the case. all probability they 
will remain in the business, and aid in-producing 
five times as much of the commodity as was pro- 
duced before ; for, by dispensing with four-fifths of 
the labour, the commodity is cheapened to two- 
thirds, one-half, or even one-third of its former 
price, and consequently many can afford to use it 
who never used it before, and many with whom it 
was before a luxury or a rarity can now make free 
and common use of it. Thus the products of the 
labour of these eight thousand men, being four 
times as much of the commodity in question as was 
previously manufactured, are thrown into the cheap 
market, chiefly for the benefit of the labouring 
classes—of men who must wait till a commodity 
is cheap, in order to purchase it freely, if at all. If 
it be cotton, cloth, or calico, they can dress their 
families with a neatness and comfort not before 
attainable. If it be glass or porcelain, they can 
gratify their taste in their table furniture. If it be 
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Peper, they can indulge themselves and their 
dren with an oocasional new book or a daily 
journal. If it bean article not unproductively con- 
sumed, but used for the production of other goods, 
they derive the same advantage in the cheaper rate 
at which those are procured. If the com- 
modity be one adapted to general use, probably not 
only.the eight thousand remain in the manu- 
facture, but the demand will grow so fast as to 
create a considerableindraft from the labour market 
at large, and thus to enhance in some measure the 

verage rate of wages. And let it be borne in mind 
that increased constimption is, almost all of it, 
by the poorer classee—by the labourers. Rich 
men as much as they wanted of the commodity 
thus multiplied, at the higher prices; the invention 
benefits those who could not previously afford to 

it. 


purchase 

We have said that in this supposed case the 
labour of the eight thousand men is a gift of Pro- 
vidence to the salicaria g portion of the community. 
But there are two forms in which they may take 
the gift. They may take it in goods, as we have 
already shown, or they may take it in time, by the 
absorption of the disengaged eight thousand into 
em as mass of labourers, the same amount of 
roduction ee aa as before, but by 
‘ewer hours of labour on the of each operative 
of every class. The gift has in fact been accepted 
in both forms; thus far, however, principally in 
the former, while in coming generations it will no 
doubt be oftener welcomed in the latter. It has 
been hitherto taken chiefly in goods, because so 
many desirable articles of comfort and enjoyment 
have been made easily accessible and temptingly 
cheap. The advance in the condition of the labour- 
ing classes within half a century is almost fabulous. 
The man who unites industry with a moderate 
degree of skill lacks hardly anything that could 
make him happier. As to the essentials of comfort, 





the levelling upward, except among the indolent, 

iftless, and vicious, reached a higher grade 
than Utopians would haye dreamed two or three 
generations ago. And now that labourers have 
received, in goods, nearly ag much of the revenue 
which comes to them from machinery as they desire 
to receive in that form, they are turning their atten- 
tion to the matter of time, and claiming a part of 
their dividend in hours,—in leisure to enjoy the 
homes that haye been made so comfortable, the 
added measure of goods that has fallen to their in- 
heritance, Invention and machinery, haying been 
first made efficient in multiplying comforts and 
luxuries, will now on to accomplish their 
mission in emancipating the labourer from con- 
tinuous toil, by enabling the labouring force of 
the world to do all the world’s work within hours 
that shall impose no heavy burden or depressing 
weariness, and shall leave the paths of higher 
culture and superior privilege as freely open to 
those who are distinctively workers, as to those 
who dignify their lives by the name of some liberal 
profession. 

We have thus shown with reference to those who, 
in our social system, seem to haye the least privi- 
lege—first, that, in the order of Providence, the 
time gent in labour is not lost to higher purposes ; 
secondly, that more work is now done, when 
industrial agencies are in full operation, than the 
race needs; and, thirdly, that, in the progress of 
inventive art, there is ample provision for the 
material comfort, the abundant leisure, and the 
high mental, moral, and spiritual culture of the 
labourers,—all which, be it remembered, is not 
the growth of man’s philanthropy (for man has 
done next to nothing on a large scale for his fellow- 
man), but the development of the counsels of Him, 
of whom revelation tells us that his tender mercies 
are over all his works, and his loving-kindness 
unto all the children of men. 
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know thy 
S ” said Dayid, ‘will 
: put. their trust in thee” 


xm (Ps. ix. 10). This is the 

= 4d key to a passage which is 

‘=. always numbered my the 

‘hard texts” of Holy Serip- 

ture. In the sixth chapter 

of Exodus, ‘God spake 

peared Fa Oy: : 

ae et ap unto r , unto 

; Isaac, and unto Jacob, by the 

name of God Almighty, but by my name Jehoyah 

was I not known to them” (vs. 2, 3). On this 

verse hasty and self-sufficient critics have re- 

marked that it seems flatly to contradict Gen. 

xii. 7, xiii. 18, and xxi. 14, in all of which the 

name of Jehovah is expressly mentioned. The 

difficulty, however, arises entirely from a too rapid 

and superficial view of the passage. ‘‘ They that 
know thy name,” says David, “ b : 

in thee.” A conceited and flippant Israelite might 





have replied, ‘‘ Know the name! why, we all know 
it; there is not a child in all our tribes who does 
not know the name. Why, then, speak of ‘ those 
who know thy name,’ asif they were a class by 
themselves ? ” 

It is not the word, the phrase, that is to be 
“known ;” it is the fact. To ‘‘ know the name” 
was not merely to know the letters and syllables, 
but the meaning—the power of the name. 

To understand this, and to see the real meaning 
of Exod. vi. 3, it is necessary to turn to the 
earliest pages in the Bible, In the first chapter of 
Genesis we find one of the names of God, ‘‘Elehim,” 
repeated no fewer than thirty-one times. The 
work described is that of creation, and the name 
employed is that which conyeys the idea of illimit- 
able power—of almightiness. 

But at the fourth verse of the second chapter a 
new narrative begins. The writer has ended at 
verse 3 his rapid sketch of the creation, and begins 
a description of God’s dealings with man. Hence 
arises the occasion for the use of another name, 
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The opening narrative had dealt with the fact of 
creation only, and the chief attribute therein 
brought into exercise was that of almighty power. 
Thus the name ‘‘ Elohim,” which conveys that 
idea, was the fitting one to be employed. Mere 
power, however, has no moral character. It is 
the only attribute needed when insensate nature 


is to be dealt with; but power, as in the case of the. 


heathen deities, might be associated with violence, 
caprice, or injustice. When man, therefore, a 
rational being, made ‘in the image of God,” 
appears on the scene, a new attribute is brought 
forward. In Gen. ii. 4—25, we hear of ‘‘ Jehovah 
Elohim,” the Lord God. ‘The idea thus introduced 
is that of unchangeableness, of faithfulness, of 
eternal constancy. It is thus expounded in Mal. 
iii. 6: I am the Lord (Jehovah), I change not ; 
therefore ye sons of Jacob are not consumed.” 
Here, then, is the meaning of that otherwise 
difficult passage in Exod. vi. 3. God says to 
Moses, in effect, ‘‘I appeared unto Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, chiefly as a God of power—an 
Almighty God. I gave Sarah a son when she was 
‘past age,’ and I did it expressly as a manifesta- 
tion of power, saying, ‘Is anything too hard for the 
Lord?’ But I did not show myself to them as a 
covenant-keeping, a faithful and unchangeable 
God, for to them I had no promise to keep. But I 
began to give to them certain promises, which I am 
now, four hundred years after, come down to fulfil. 
You shall know me as Jehovah, while Abraham 
could only know me as Elohim, or El-Shaddai, the 
Almighty. ‘I have established my covenant with 


them’ of old, and now ‘I have heard the groan- 
ing of the children of Israel, and I have remem- 


bered my covenant’” (ver. 5). Thus did God show 
himself to Moses as Jehovah, in a way in which 
he could not show himself to Abraham. The father 
of the faithful received a promise—a covenant; 
and now the Israelites were to experience the 
faithfulness of God: they were to see the covenant 
ox te and to know God as the Unchangeable—the 
Jehovah. 

But here we find interposed the peculiar tempta- 
tion of modern times, a criticism (so called) em- 

loyed by men who are not believers in God's 

ord. They tell us, ‘‘ We observe, in parts of 
Genesis, the use of the word ‘Elohim,’ and then, 
in other parts, a change to ‘Jehovah.’ Therefore 
we argue, that there must have been two writers 
of the Book of Genesis, ‘the Elohist’ and ‘the 
Jehovist.’ ” 

But while we care little about this vaunted 
‘result of criticism,” we must remark that it 
appears to us to rest upon a very insufficient 
foundation. The position taken appears to be 
this:—‘‘The name of God employed in some 
chapters is Elohim ; in others it is Jehovah. Now, 
Moses could not have written both—there must 
have been two authors of this one book.” 

We entirely demur to this conclusion. We find 
no difficulty in believing that Moses might, at one 
time, speak of God as the Almighty, and at another 
as the Eternal or Unchangeable, Similar yaria- 





tions might be pointed out in a thousand other 
authors. St. Paul, for instance, in writing to the 
Galatians, speaks generally of ‘‘ Christ; ” while, 
in addressing the Th onians, he of 
“ Jesus,” or ‘‘the Lord Jesus,” or of ‘‘ the Lord 
Jesus Christ,” and to Timothy of ‘‘ Christ Jesus.” 
Were there, then, two or three Pauls? The sup- 
position is absurd. What writer is there who is 
not conscious of changes of this kind frequently 
passing over him ; especially when ten, twenty, or 
irty years interposed between different writ- 
ings? As to the earlier books of the Pentateuch, 
the two names ‘‘ Elohim” and ‘‘ Jehovah” are 
interchanged and intermingled just as one writer 
familiar with both names would do, but so as to 
destroy the hypothesis of two authors. Thus 
Gen. v. is one connected narrative, and it has 
‘‘Elohim” five times; yet at ver. 29 comes in the 
name ‘‘Jehovah.” The same occurs in chap. vii., 
and in many other places. Hence the German 
critics, who started this notion of two writers, differ 
from each other in fifty different ways as to which 
are the ‘ Elohistic” and which the ‘ Jehovistic” 
portions of the history. 
Enough, however, of this ‘‘ wood, hay, and 
stubble ” (1 Cor. iii. 12); let us return to the reall 
rofitable part of the subject. We began wi 
s. ix. 10; let us couple with it Proy. xviii. 10: 
“The name of the Lord is a strong tower: the 
righteous runneth into it, and is safe.” These two 
passages are sufficient to prove that there is a 
virtue, a power in ‘‘the name of the Lord,” which 
is altogether distinct from and superior to the 
common idea of a mere name or a ation. ‘‘ The 
name of the Lord” is, in fact, the character and 
true portraiture of the Lord. Let us, then, briefly 
and succinctly give this ‘great and glorious 
name” as we find it in Holy Scripture. 
1. God is ‘‘ Elohim,” or the Almighty Creator. 
2. He is ‘‘ Jehovah,” or the Everlasting and 
Unchangeable—the Rock. 
3. He is ‘‘ El-Shaddai,” the powerful Upholder 
and Sustainer. 
4. He is ‘‘ the Lord God, merciful and gracious, 
rest AC tes and abundant in goodness and 


5. Then, as manifested in his Son, he is ‘‘ Im- 
manuel,” God with us. 

6. He is ‘‘ Jesus,” a Saviour. © 

7. He is ‘‘ Christ,” the Anointed One, 
a He is ‘“‘ Alpha and Omega, the First and the 
Such is the rich and abundant ‘‘ name of the 
Lord,” of which the bride in the Canticles says, 
“Thy name is as ointment poured forth;” and 
which the great Apostle describes as ‘‘a name 
which is above every name” (Phil. ii, 9), Com- 
ment or exposition would require a volume; yet 
it is needless. If the topic has little interest 
to any one, it is beyond our power to awaken 
such a feeling; while, if it is appreciated in any 
worthy degree, the simple outline which we have 
— will supply matter for continual contempla- 

on, 
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ROM a city window gazing 
On the crowds that ’neath me pass, 
When the noontide sun is blazing; 
What see I amid the mass? 


Is it but a host of faces 
Passing onward down below, 
Bound to many different places, 
And not one of which I know ? 


In the statesman’s calculation, 
When the census sheets arrive, 
Units of the population 
Of this busy, swarming hive. 


Nay ! mine eyes with tears are glistening, 
As I sean this crowded street ; 

To the heart-throbs I am listening ; 
Not the tread of hurrying feet. 
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Could I draw aside the shrouding 
Veil that covers every heart, 

Ah! what thoughts would then come crowding, 
How the ready tears would start ! 


Careworn men, with shoulders laden 
With the weight of weary years ; 

Sanguine youth, and smiling maiden— 
These I see through blinding tears, 


Hard-faced matrons passing by me 
With an anxious, busy air ; 

Little children peeping shyly 
Through a shower of sunny hair. 


Think not all are what they’re seeming, 
Judge them not by what appears ; 
Youthful eyes, however beaming, 
Hold a hidden fount of tears, 
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I can read the sad romances 
Of these men with cares opprest; 
All the foolish, fond, sweet fancies, 
Hidden deep in every breast. 


When the cold, calm stars are beaming 
On this then deserted street, 

Ere those busy crowds lie dreaming, 
Ere they rest in slumbers sweet ; 


Then shall shades of long-past sorrows 
Rise like spectres in the gloom, 

And the possible sad morrows 
Darkling in the future loom, 


Oh! my brothers in this city, 
Aching hearts and toiling brains, 
I could cry aloud for pity, 
Could my pity soothe your pains. 


Oh! my unknown friends and neighbours, 
I your hands may neyer press, 

Ne’er may aid you in your labours; 
You my thoughts may never guess. 


But my heart has warm, soft gushes, 
Towards my fellow-sufferers here, 
And a sympathy which rushes 
To the souls it cannot cheer. 





And this all-embracing pity, 
And these tears I can’t but give, 
These wide sympathies best fit me 
For the life I have to live. 


For I thus can bear with meekness 
Looks unkind and answer smart; 

Make excuses for each weakness, 
Thinking of the suffering heart. 


And my eyes with tender gleamings 
Slowly win responsive looks, 

Like the wintry sun, whose beamings 
Slowly thaw the frozen brooks. 


Ah! believe me, hearts which treasure 
Kindly thoughts towards all below, 
Are repaid in fullest measure 
For the many pangs they know. 


They may feel, in its completeness, 
All the ‘‘ grievous pain” of love; 

Yet they only taste the sweetness 
Of such joys as those above: 


Joys from purest, holiest sources, 
Bringing blessings in their train, 

Like the summer water-eourses - 
Oarrying verdure through the plain, 





FOUR CENTURIES OF FRENCH PROTESTANTISM, 


II,—8T, BARTHOLOMEW’S DAY. 





@ HERE have been historians to 
justify the massacres of Sep- 
g, tember, 1793, and the Reign of 
Terror; the slaughter of the 
French Protestants by the 
Italian ruffians in the pay of 
Catherine de Medici could not 
fail to find apologists. The 
Tene safety of the nation was at 
stake, they say; the interests of religion impera- 
tively required severe measures. But they forget 
that the most illustrious representatives ‘of Roman 
Catholicism in France haye been unanimous in 
denouncing the Valois court to the maledictions of 
posterity ; and that the greatest statesman of the 
day, a Papist though he was, could not find words 
strong enough to express his horror. 
The opportunity, however, was too favourable for 
getting rid of the Huguenots. In spite of repeated 
ints and mysterious cautions, the leaders of the 
Reformed party had assembled in Paris, and the 
forthcoming ceremony of the marriage between 
Henry of Navarre and Margaret de Valois was 
every day bringing to the pn crowds of 
noblemen and officers, who believed that this fresh 
bond of union between the two families would also 
prove the earnest of a general peace. 
In the meantime, the success of Medici’s plans 
depended particularly upon their being promptly 





earried out. Unnecessary delay might arouse the 
suspicions of the Huguenots, and a com 

must be devised capable of producing the quickest 
and most satisfactory result. In the first instance, 
it was resolved to proclaim, as part of the marriage 
entertainments, a kind of joust or sham fight, in 
which both parties should be invited to act. A 
fortress was erected in the city, defended by the 
Duke d’Anjou and the Catholics; it was to be 
attacked by the Protestants, and during the mélée 
the former would have made a sad reality of what 
was supposed to be only a warlike pastime. The 
honour of this conception belongs to Marshal 
Tavannes, whose son has given it in his memoirs; 
it was deemed, however, too clumsy a trick, and 
given up accordingly. On the 18th of August the 
marriage took place at Nétre Dame, and, in the 
midst of the rejoicings which marked it, Charles IX. 
gave definitively his orders for the massacre. He 
commanded the Duke de Guise ‘to perform what 
had been agreed between them ;” and left him at 
liberty to avenge upon Coligny the murder of his 
own father, at which he unjustly accused the 
admiral of having connived, And let the reader 
note the abominable complication of horrors 
arranged by the craft of the king, or rather of 
Catherine de Medici. The assassination of Coligny, 
she supposed, would undoubtedly exasperate the 
Protestant chiefs present in Paris, and make them 
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fall upon the Guises; these, in their turn, would 
rush to arms, whilst a detachment of royal troops, 
summoned to the Louvre for the purpose, attacked 
the Huguenots unawares, and completed the de- 
struction of heresy. By this plan Charles had the 
twofold advantage of satisfying his revenge, and, 
whilst doing so, of appearing merely to punish the 
disturbers of the public peace. 

A first attempt was made upon Coligny’s life on 
the 22nd of August, by a ppethantdl cat Aatont, 
called Montrevel, engaged for the purpose by the 
Duke de Guise. The shot, however, only broke 
the fore-finger of the admiral’s right hand, and his 
left elbow. In vain did the king pledge himself 
with the most terrible oaths to punish the mur- 
derer. In vain did he ask the Huguenot chiefs to 
take up their quarters around their leader, in order 
to form a kind of body-guard ready to defend him ; 
murmurs were beginning to be heard; loud threats 
and sinister looks betokened the coming tempest ; 
and the trusty blades which had done such good 
service on the field of battle were being furbished 
up for a fresh emergency, 

No further delay was possible. A council was 
summoned at the Louvre ; and the king, the queen- 
mother, the Duke d’Anjou, Marshal Tavannes, the 
Duke de Nevers, Marshal de Retz, and Chancellor 
Birague, assembled with the view of making the 
final arrangements. It is somewhat remarkable 
that De Retz, who was the chief instigator of the 
massacre, and who took the greatest share in organ- 
ising it, at first opposed, in the strongest manner, 
the murder of Coligny. When Catherine, in an 
opening speech, pointed out the necessity of the 
crime for political reasons, the king flatly refused 
his consent ; and De Retz, by his arguments, moved 
to compassion the other members of the council. 
It was necessary that the Duke d’Anjou should 
rouse up the waning courage of his associates. 
The king, brought over to his brother’s views, then 
became as violent as he had been previously timid. 
With that frenzy which is the characteristic of 
weak minds, he rushed about the room screaming, 
swearing, panting for breath. It is no longer a 
erime that he wants, but a complete butchery! 
Let not one single Huguenot be spared to reproach 
him afterwards. Let all recriminations be stifled 
in blood! 

At twelve o’clock the mayor of Paris, or the 
‘* provost of the merchants,” as he was called, ap- 
peared before the council, accompanied by the 
échevins (town council). ‘‘The heretics,” said the 
king to him, ‘‘have formed a plot against the 
state and against my person. They shall soon be 
punished. Be ready to obey the orders transmitted 
to you at the town-hall. In the meanwhile, sum- 
mon the citizens to arms. Have the city gates 
fastened, remove all boats from the left bank of the 
Seine, and get them secured to the other side by 
iron chains. Thus not one in the Faubourg St. 
Germain (the part of the town where most of the 
Protestants resided) can escape my justice.” 

‘“* But, sir—” remonstrated the provost, who sus- 
pected what the king’s justice was likely to be. 

Tavannes darted at the unfortunate magistrate a 
terrible glance, and answered, ‘‘ You are at liberty 
to choose, Those who will not help to hang, shall 
be hung themselves.” 

With these words the frightened citizens were 
dismissed, accompanied by two agents of the Duke 
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de Guise, Puisgailliard and D’Entragues, who 
undertook to watch them closely. 

The next step was to make sure of the troops. 
The Swiss and French guards, ordered from their 
respective barracks, were assembled in the court 

ard of the Louvre. Here the Duke de Guise 

arangued them, escorted by his uncle, the Duke 
d’Aumale, the Chevalier d’Angouléme, and a 
number of noblemen and gentlemen of the king’s 
household. He repeated to the colonels the story 
about a Protestant conspiracy, treasonable designs, 
the dangers which threatened the state, and the 
necessity of preventing them. Posts were assigned 
to the different regiments, and the soldiers were 
ordered to give no quarter. But how, in the 
middle of the night, would it be possible to distin- 
guish friends from foes, Catholics from Huguenots? 
The former were advised to fasten to their hats or 
helmets a white cross, and to tie round their left 
arm a scarf of the same colour. Thus every pre- 
caution seemed to be taken, and, in expectation of 
the appointed signal, the murderers rushed to their 
hiding-places. 

In the meanwhile, for persons who did not know 
what was going on, Paris, on the evening of the 
23rd of August, presented a strange and mys- 
terious sight. We read, in contemporary me- 
moirs, of a young Protestant nobleman, who, 
returning from a visit to Admiral Coligny, no- 
ticed in the streets an extraordinary movement, 
and was half inclined to go back and caution the 
wounded chieftain. Sometimes he met some porters 
carrying on their shoulders what seemed to him 
bundles of pikes; now it was a detachment of 
soldiers, marching silently, with their weapons 
ready and their matches lighted. Then windows 
were opened, faces appeared at the casements, and 
again were suddenly withdrawn. 

‘“‘ Halloa, my man,” cried he to a porter, ‘‘ where 
are you carrying those weapons so late?” 

“Mo the Louvre, sir, for this night’s diversion.” 

A sergeant by, commanding a patrol. 
‘Comrade, whither are you summoned ?” 

‘To the Louvre, sir, for this night’s diversion.” 

The tramp of horses was heard in the distance, 
and in a few minutes a page wearing the king’s 
livery entered the street, leading three horses 
covered with war-trappings. 

‘“« What is the reason, pray, of all this untimely 
bustle ?” 

‘‘We are bound for the Louvre, sir, for this 
night’s diversion.” 

“This night’s diversion!” said to himself the 
astonished youth. ‘ Everybody’s invited, it seems, 
except myself. But it does not signify; his ma- 
jesty’s entertainments have few charms for me.” 

As he was opening the door of his lodgings, he 
noticed a sinister-looking man, who was busy 
marking with a cross in chalk the gates of some 
of the houses on both sides of the street. He was 
particularly struck by this mysterious sign, which 
pointed out, as it were, for a particular fate a few 
chosen dwellings; and he had stopped on his own 
threshold, hesitating whether he should go in, or 
return to Coligny’s apartments, when, all of a 
sudden, the alarum-bell began to toll from the 
Palais de Justice, and a shot was fired. After a 
few minutes’ silence, the noise of musketry sounded 
through the streets. The signal had been given, 
and the massacre was beginning. 
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Students who know anything of the history of 
France during the sixteenth sears | are familiar 
with the terrible episodes of Saint Bartholomew’s 
Day. The memoirs of De Thou, of the Queen 
of Navarre, of Condé, are full of them; and in 
endeavouring to select one of them by way of 
specimen, our only difficulty consists in the abun- 
dance of materials at our disposal. A short account 
of Coligny’s death will bes Pome the best inci- 
dent to place before the er. 

The Duke de Guise, accompanied by Cosseins and 
by a troop of soldiers, under the orders of a cut- 
throat called Besme, arrived at the admiral’s house. 
Cosseins knocked loudly with the hilt of his dagger. 
The admiral was with Ambrose Paré, his surgeon ; 
Merlin, his chaplain; and Muss, his interpreter. 
Labonne, the gentleman who kept the keys of the 
hotel under his pillow, had gone to sleep; at the 
noise he woke up, took up the keys, and goin 
towards the door, asked, ‘‘ t was the matter ?’ 
‘*Open, in the king’s name,” answered Cosseins. 
Hearing the voice of Oosseins, a friend, a protector, 
Labonne immediately unlocked the door, and was 
stabbed on the threshold. The Duke d’Anjou’s 
Swiss guards entered, and fired on the six soldiers 
of the King of Navarre who had been left to defend 
the admiral. The foremost man is killed; the 
others barricade the door; and one of Coligny’s 
officers, Cornaton, whose apartment was on the 
ground-floor, rushed up-stairs to prepare his com- 
mander for the event. The admiral was already 
up: he had heard a great tumult, and thought at 
first that it was some “ disturbance. He put 
on a dressing gown, and said, gravely, ‘‘ Monsieur 
Merlin, say prayers for me.” At the sight of 
Cornaton, who had entered the room, frantic with 
indignation, Ambrose Paré cried out, ‘‘ What is 
the matter, sir?” ‘The matter is,” answered 
Cornaton, addressing the admiral, ‘‘ that God is 
recalling us to himself.” Coligny had, for the last 
thirty years, lived in the midst of perpetual danger. 
Without showing the slightest emotion, he said, 
‘This time, it is my death. I do not dread it, since 
I receive it from God and for God. My friends, I 
need no further help from men. Escape all of 

ou.” They obeyed, went up to the top of the 

ouse, and by a window got on the roof, Merlin, 
nearly blind, fell through into the hay-loft, and 
remaining buried in the hay, contrived afterwards 
to escape. Ambrose Paré, Cornaton, and two of 
Coligny’s servants, managed to find their way 
through the streets. Several were shot down by 
the Swiss guardsmen, and one stumbled, a few 
yards from the house, upon the body of a young 





man who was bleeding to death, pierced through 
and through with a halberd. This was the unfor- 
tunate Huguenot we were alluding to a few para- 
graphsabove. He had milesuiiian to find his way 
to the side of his beloved chieftain, and had been 
killed in the attempt. 

Coligny, however, resumed his dig e as soon as 
he had provided for the safety of his friends, and 
thus strengthened, he met the murderers. Besme, 
holding in his hand a pointed staff which he had 
found in OCornaton’s extemporaneous barricade, 
entered first ; he was followed by Cosseins and by a 
band of ruffians, The sight of their victim, calm, 
dignified, quiet, struck them all with awe; they 
quailed under his look. ‘‘ Are you the admiral ?” 
said Besme, at last, and ashamed of his weakness. 
‘“‘T am,” was the reply. ‘‘ Young man, I am also 
old and wounded; if it is my life you want, you 
will not abridge it much.” 

Besme, swearing in order to excite himself to 
cruelty, drove his weapon into the body of the 
admiral. ‘‘If it had but been the sword of a gentle- 
man,” cried Coligny, with a transient expression of 
anger; ‘‘but to die struck by the pole of a camp 
follower!” An Italian, Petrucci, then stabbed him, 
and the two villains threw the corpse out of the 
window. At this sight the Duke de Guise and 
M. d’Angouléme alighted from their horses, and 
hastened to make sure that their dread enemy was 
indeed no more. ‘‘It is impossible,” said Guise, 
‘* to distinguish his features.” Hoe took a pocket- 
handkerchief, and having wiped the blood from the 
face, ‘‘I know him,” added he; ‘it is the admiral 
himself.” Then, jumping into his saddle, he left 
the hotel, followed by his escort. 

The horrors of Saint Bartholomew’s Day were 
repeated throughout France: in every province, 
in every town, the Protestants found themselves 
marked out for slaughter; and if a few noble- 
minded governors and magistrates refused to play 
the part of common executioners, private revenge, 
rapacity, and all the evil passions which can excite 
the human soul, prevailed with the majority, and 
helped the fanaticism of Catherine de Medici. The 
Huguenots, even as they appear to us in the pages 
of Roman Catholic memoir writers, died like heroes. 
Those who hated them most could not help admir- 
ing their unflinching firmness. Let us add, that 
never was there a better illustration of the Bible 
truth: ‘“‘The wicked worketh a deceitful work.” 
The cause of religious freedom, apparently lost, 
soon regained its ground ; and theruin of the Valois 
royal family may be said to haye dated from the 
fatal 24th of August, 1572. 
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THE FORWARD PROSPECT. 


young,” was the shape in 

g which heathen philosophy 

put forth its estimate of the in- 

? conyeniences of long life. Yet, 

for aught that appears to the con- 

& trary, people were not more solici- 

ble tous of the favour of the gods under 

that particular manifestation in 

ancient days ‘than they are now. 

The expectation of long life is 

natural. To the healthy and vigorous it is difficult 

to realise a cessation of their present forces; while 

those upon whom infirmities force the conviction 

that they inhabit a frail’ tenement are kept in 

heart by examples which do undoubtedly occur of 

the est organisations outlasting more robust 

ones. ‘The creaking door hangs long on its 

hinges,” they whisper to themselves, and look 

forward to haying a good long swing of it in their 

own cases. One way and another, most people 

manage to keep alive the hope and strengthen the 
conviction that they are destined to grow old. 

This assurance has considerable influence upon 
the conduct of life—both favourable and unfayour- 
able. 

Our relation to the forward prospect is that of 
emigrants setting forth to a new country, which is 
to be for awhile our home. Yet we drift uncon- 
cernedly thither, without much thought of the 
changes which assuredly there await us. Yonder 
we know it lies, under the setting sun towards 
which our faces are all turned, though we may, as 
experience tells us many must, go down in some of 
the frequent storms that trouble the intervening 
ocean; yet few consider the preparations needful, 
that, when landed, they may not stand naked and 
shivering on the shore. But if they would avoid 
discomfort and disappointment, stores must be laid 
in, habits cultivated, unreal expectations dispelled. 

There is no delusion more common, even with 
those who keep old age most steadily in view, 
than that, having made pecuniary provision for 
its support, all the happiness withm the power of 
mortal effort to secure to that condition been 
secured. The palpable lesson constantly under 
view, that in the unstrung hand of age wealth 
loses more than half its potency to minister to 
enjoyment, should dispel this fallacy at a glance. 
The happiness of age is not enjoyment, but con- 
solation; and this is the grand item omitted in the 
provision. To discover what the consolations of 
age are, it is only required to consider what life is 
when it reaches that epoch. No longer anticipa- 
tion, no longer action. These two valuable por- 
tions of the inheritance it was born to it has run 
through; but it may have been—it should have 
been—laying up a treasure store which could not 
be inherited—reminiscence. Therein lies the little 
reserve of bankrupt life, the modest competency 
which may carry it in comfort to its end. t is 
the treasure which alone ean compensate for what 
time has robbed it of; the fund it must be able to 
draw upon when pains, and infirmities, and weari- 





nesses demand liquidation—or acknowledge itself 
beggared. It will be seen that this view Trvilyes 
investment in other funds than the three per cents, 
as a complete, or even adequate provision for age. 
Without ven to touch here on the prime 
consolation n in all of life, and indis- 
pensable in the last, but treating merely on human 
means to human happiness, it may be insisted on, 
that in culture of heart and intellect, of faculties 
and affections, is the main provision to be made 
for the complacency and gratification of life’s de- 
elining years. 

Benevolence of feeling is one of the loveliest 
attributes we delight in ascribing to age; and on 
most hay ree the advance of years operates in 
toning down the fierce passions excited in the 
conflict of life. But examples of a malevolent 
old ot ie, unhappily, bg  mecrtge and its 
impotent anger is among the most painful and 
humiliating spectacles humanity has to show. 
Its cheerfulness is as a clear sunset; but the sun 
that — down to a clear setting is the sun which 
has chased the vapours from the sky. If there be 
clouds hanging anywhere about the horizon th 
surely gather to the west at the hour of thé sun's 
farewell. 

If we would look old age fairly in the face, we 
must be prepared to see some of the features 
we Spacaag ee ik oo port with dissolve, or 
ehange into ines and deeper my It 
shocks, almost like a sacrilege, to breathe a doubt 
on, the existence of many “John Anderson, m 
Jo” pictures of friends descending the hill to- 
gether, hand in hand, heart to heart, growing 
mutually dearer at every downward step. Trust 
in human nature forbids that we should deny that 
examples of such have been, and may be again; 
but observation forces the unpleasant conviction 
that age is impatient of the i ities of age. It 
endures less readily failings that reflect its own 
than it does the foibles of a state from which a 
great gulph parts it. Youth it will be tolerant to, 
while seyere upon itself; or rather, on its own re- 
flection in others, Hence a fretful manner often 
grows up in the intercourse between friends linked 
in the closest ties; not, maybe, that the loving 
hearts haye outlived their liking, but that the 
companennee of former times in bearing one 
another’s burthens is no longer possible, when 
each one’s, individually, press so heavily. 

The tranquillity which we are wont to regard as 
the special attribute of age, is not always realised, 
even when the conditions are favourable. The 
restless will ofttimes outlasts the failing powers, 
and then the spectacle it offers is, indeed, a painful 
one. Contentment, probably, is as rarely found 
in the company of age MoE pore 3; May, more 
rarely. nae Ge Sen ecome poor; it has 
contrast to aggravate its rep $ once had 
Sit that it ug insla the want ot 

Not. wantonly, nor without a purpose, would we 
venture to strip old age of illusions that help to 
make it venerable, for that would be madly te 
unroof an asylum where we share a common pe 
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to shelter ourselves some day. ‘Tis to bespeak 
greater indulgence for the weakxess, that we ven- 
ture to lay it bare: to inculcate the duty—nay, 
policy, of bearing tenderly with those manifold 
infirmities of mind and body as would be borne 
gently with when our own girdle shall be loosed. 
To grow old gracefully is one of the most diffi- 
cult achievements in life; so difficult; that many 
very wise folk never sccomat it—our own oe 
Tudor queen being a notable example. Indeed, 
the sex generally has the reputation of being par- 
ticularly inapt at the feat. It is accused of fight- 
ing a terrible battle with time ; of resorting to all 
sorts of surreptitious ra 75a to arrest his 
legitimate triumph; of cultivating artificial lilies 
and roses in the garden of beauty ; and altogether 
manifesting such a rebellious spirit as never to 
own itself defeated. Such may once have been the 
case, but the present generation gives evidences 
of a better spirit. The comeliness of white hair 
is practically recognised, and a natural or 
deemed more attractive than a fictitious bloom. 
Antiquated belles are almost an extinct race, to be 
studied only in fossilised specimens dug out of 
strata deposited in the days of Queen Anne, and 
all but unknown in those of Queen Victoria. 
Among the débris of the same bygone era must the 
venerable beau be sought, with his wig, and his 
dyed whiskers and eyebrows, and his Rt ey and 
his affectation of the jaunty spirit and wild ways 
of youth—an odious simulacrum, revolting as the 
contortions of a galvanised corpse. Men, and 
women, too, have lost their shame of being old, 
and gained vastly in ey Ween by resigning 
pretensions which are no longer tenable. Still, it 
is ‘not an easy art, that growing old; it involves 
the renunciation of so many habits and pleasures 
that have grown to be part of our nature, and the 








acquiesconca in conditions that seem so little at- 
tractive on the face of them, as to offer a powerful 
motive to ne the admission to the latest 
possible period. Hence the tetchiness observed to 
manifest itself at ‘‘a certain age”—which expe- 
rience teaches us is, of all ages, the most un- 
certain—at a ogre suggestive of the unwelcome 
conclusion. C) ess with which the first 
silver thread is detected one the raven or 
brown, the jealousy with which the first light 

rints of the crow’s foot are referred to an ill- 

igested meal, an extra glass overnight, a passing 
anxiety or fatigue, everything but a permanent 
perching of that dismal winter bird over our brow, 
all mark the small disposition that exists to give a 
ready welcome to age. But, after a season, good 
sense prevails; the admission is confidentially 
made to the image in the glass, ‘‘ Well, I am grow- 
ing old;” and perhaps the confession is sealed 
with a sigh; but a sense of relief succeeds, and a 
rather astonished fecling that the acknowledged 
complaint is not so very dreadful a thing after all. 

Age mourns its failing powers of enjoyment as 
the d misery of its condition. The windows 
are darkened and the doors closed to the external 
world: in the language of Barzillai, it can no longer 
discern between good and evil. It is no mere 
poetical fancy, the earth recedes as age advances. 
Age ts isolation. And this is not its curse, but its 
blessing rather; a merciful provision for smooth- 
ing its way to the inevitable end. The gradual 
closing of each organ of sense gently severs from 
things that have soon to be left behind. Infirmities 
loosen the hold, so that no dreadful wrench occurs 
when the contact is finally broken. Thus may we 
look upon age as an easy decline to the grave, 
beneficently designed to spare us the headlong fall 
from a precipice. 
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THE BOY AND THE BIRD’S NEST. 


very handsome little fellow, 
but you do not see him to 
== advantage in the engraving. 
(ALJ is face is all swollen from 
weeping; he has just bid 
adieu to his mother, who is 

ing away over the blue 
sea to a mild southern climate, for the 
benefit of her health, and he must get 
away from all the world, that he may 
weep unseen. He knew he had many 
kind, sympathising friends who would 
treat him with tenderness while hi 
mamma was away, but just as well he 
knew, that though they were all kind 
and benevolent people, they would never 
be to him as his own dear mamma. Hi 
father was upright, and just, and kind, but he 
never could understand him like that dear mother. 
How could he ever tell papa his little grievances, 
his little fears ? 









his | shadow on his 





All these thoughts passing through his mind did 
not present themselves to him as clearly as I put 
them down on this piece of paper; but the sorrow was 
very great to him, and he wept asif his heart would 
break. I think it was very wise of him to wander 
out into the woods, because there he seemed to be 
alone with God, and his mother had taught him 
to spread his childish cares before his heavenly 
Father. I am sure he must have done so now, for 
in a short time he was sleeping on the bank. It is 
true he sobbed as he slumbered, and there was a 
troubled look on the fair young face; but when he 
woke, the heart-sickness was better, as if, in hi 
dreams, he had taken hold of the Good Shepherd’s 
hand. He looked up in the waving tree above 
him, whose branches had thrown such pleasant 
grassy bed; and, dear children, 
what do you think he saw there ?—a beautiful 
little bird’s nest, eee by the foliage. 
In the true spirit of the boy, he was eager for the 


His | prize, and in another moment he was climbing the 


tree like a squirrel. There were four shining white 
eggs in the nest. Little Percy managed to take it 
carefully from its place among the boughs, and to 
bring it safely down. He could scarcely believe 
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that, without assistance, he had performed such a 
feat—for a very great prize was those four little 
eggs. His delight was so great that, for two or 
three minutes, he forgot his sad parting from his 
mother, and then his sorrow seemed to return with 
double strength, and the little smooth face looked 
clouded and careworn. What was that rustling 








and loud chirping among the trees? It sounded 


Mend & near.. It was the mother-bird, whose nest 
he had taken, wailing for her home and her chil- 
dren. She had lost them all, little Percy thought, 
and it seemed almost to have broken his mother’s 
heart to be separated for a while from her one 
child. His heart was full. ‘‘I will not keep your 
little ones from you, dear bird,”’ he said ; and so hoe 
set to work, and carefully put the nest into its own 
snug place. It was wedged in the fork of a large 
bough, and it was a real happiness to him when he 
heard the joyful twitter of the mother-bird perched 
on the bough above his head. 

This act of restitution seemed to pacify the dear 
child’s heart. His throbbing sorrow grew still. 
Sweet promises of strength and comfort, spoken to 
him by his mamma before she left home, came into 
his mind, and above them all, clearest, loudest, 
and musical as Sabbath bells, came the cheering 
assurance, ‘‘As one whom his mother comforteth, 
so will I comfort you,” 
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THE SABBATHS OF THE YEAR, 
THE FIRST SUNDAY IN LENT. 


“We then, a8 workers together with Him, beseech you that 
ye receive not the grace of God in vain. For he saith, I ne 
heard thee in a time ted, and in the day of ye! ve 
I succoured thee: beh now is the accepted } now is 
the day of salvation,” —2 Cor, vi. 1, 2. 


¢ oH, children, do not ye in vain 
God’s loving grace accept; 
Over life’s ever-restless main, 
As wind the words have swept : 
‘‘ Now is salvation’s happy day ; 
Though heaven and earth will pass away, 
's promise shall be kept.” 


Now, ere the evil days draw near, 
When life is free from care, 

Oh, listen to the words of cheer, 
Fleating on morning air— 

*¢ Now, now is the accepted time ;” 

Thus rings the sweet and holy chime, 
Out on the matin fair. 


Go to your Saviour while the sun 
Is sparkling on the dews; 

Ere scarcely yet life’s race begun, 
The better portion choose. 

With thoughts uncareful, undefiled, 

Go, while the sweet faith of the child 
Is bright in morning hues, 


So shall the presence of your God 
On your onward pathway shine, 
And patient strength, the staff and rod 
Of your Lord and of ming, 
Be given when the pee rise, 
Your trusting souls to tranquillise, 
Stayed on he Love diyine, 


Oh, children, weak and poor and small, 
God’s free grace, in a tide 5 

Of loving kindness oyer all 
Rolls forward far and wide; 

And I beseech you, not in yain 

Let grace swell out the loving strain, 
That Christ for you hath died. 





WHAT THE CHARM SAID. 
WISH svery ming could speak, 
C) 


mamma,” said little Arthur, one 
evening, as we were sitting round 
the fire; ‘‘they would sueh 
lots of funny stories,” 

‘* What would you like to tell 
its story first ?” I asked, thinking 
it was a happy sig ae of my 

boy’s, and would save me a good deal o perplexity 
in making up the “story” I was sure to be ask 


for before bed-time. 
“Oh!” gaid Arthur—and he very grave as 
he looked round the room, and at settled upon 
a bunch of charms I wore—‘‘I have it, mamma! 
Let that guinea upon your charms tell us 9 story.” 
So, while the others were looking at the chosen 
story-teller, I began— 





‘Now, you must imagine I am the voice of this 
guinea, children, Years and years ago I was lying, 
and warm, in a soft bed of brown earth, with 
nothing to think of, nothing to do, nothing to dis- 
turb me. 
you, for the 
could 


How long I stayed there I cannot tell 
light could not reach so far down, so I 
no count of day or night. Well, one 
day I was startled from my doze by hearing a low, 
monotonous noise, succeeded by something like 
distant thunder, This went on for a long time, 
and made me feel really uneasy. It stopped at last, 
however, and I dveppet off asleep, to be awakened 
by the very same terrible sounds. This time they 
came nearer and nearer, until, with a rush of cold 
and light, T felt myself lifted up, and splashed into 
a bucket of water; from which, after being shaken 
violently, I was picked out by a rough-lookin 
man, who, holding me fully in his finger a 
thumb, looked at me very hard, bit a little morsel 
a 

ef lo, Bi san ure » an 
no mistake !’ oe 

‘He then dropped me into a leather box, where I 
rested in company with @ number of my species 


until we reached piney, whence we were conveyed 
to England, and finally I i 
the gold, silver, and copper money is manufactured. 
} ay after some of ihe holies wale lL ever felt, I 
neighbouring bank, from whieh I came into pos- 
seasion of . Neath, who, ing | was very 
ht and new, gave me to hes donaielad Lilly. 
me all her own. She would take me out, and, 
laying me upon the table, caloulate and plan how 
things she 
her little Teethers and sisters, and ing for 
apa and mamma in the not forgetting a 
lit ‘st and, kn py Chas a 
Ose a 0) t ughter 
wished to buy some things, N 
Ae naling Bond 8 th 
$$ were treet, there 
was & ery, and shouts of some one being run 
as the crowd eame hurrying down, two 
me carrying the poor little street-sweeper— 
Ww 
They carried him into a chemist’s shop close at 
ha Mrs, Neath following with Lill , 
Lilly, but he wag very thin, quite in and both 
legs were broken, As he ‘was won the point of 
forward, and, g some money in his hand, said 
something kind and comforting. 
sobbing out, ‘Take it to Nelly, please, ma’am ; take 
it to Nelly.’ 
‘* My sister, ma’am; she minds the little ’uns. 
I take her my money. I'd never mind the pain, if 
he sobbed bitterly. 
“«* Tell me where Nelly lives,’ said his new friend, 
‘*8o he told where his sister lived, and Mrs. Neath, 
calling a cab, drove off upon her errand of kind- 
ness. 


to the Mint—that is, you prety he Ww om 

was shaped into my present form and gent to a 

Great was Lilly Neath’s delight when she called 

man could buy with me—toys for all 
e for the nurse, 

Terdon Wie be, eath took her 
over, y was very frightened, and clung to her 
the ho had been knocked down and run over. 

“Poor little boy! He not look older than 
being taken to the nearest hospital, Mrs. Neath came 
‘“‘The boy looked up in her face, and began to cry, 
‘« «Who is Nelly, my boy ?’ asked Mrs. Neath. 
it wasn’t the thought that they will all starve;’ and 
‘and I promise to see her directly,’ 
She wished to leaye Lilly behind; but Lilly 
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‘Two policemen carrying the poor little street sweeper.”—p. 492, 


begged to go, and, thinking that it might make her 
little girl more careful how she spoke of the poor, 
and wasted her money, she consented to take her. 
They drove through a number of back streets; at 
last the cabman stopped at a narrow passage and 
opened his cab door, telling them the place they 
were looking for was up that lane, and that any 
one would show them where the girl lived. 

‘* Mrs. Neath took Lilly’s hand. Oh, how damp 
and horrible the lane was! dark too, so dark that 
they had to pilot their way by the gleam of light 
at the other end. At last they reached a court, 
where there was a little more light, though not 
much of that here either, that grey, wintry day. 
There were a great many children playing in this 
court; dirty, ragged, fierce-looking children, who, 
as they clustered round, made Lilly think of the 
little savages she had read of in missionary books, 
and really frightened tho little girl more than she 
would haye liked to tell, 





‘The room where Nelly lived was at the very top 
of one of the houses, up a rotten, dirty, and badly- 
lighted staircase; it wasscarcelyaroom. Even when 
you did get at it there was no ceiling, nothing but 
the bare slates, through which the daylight and, 
fortunately, the fresh air came in many places. 
There was not a single bit of furniture, not a bed, 
or chair, or table—nothing but an old tea-chest and 
a couple of heaps of shavings. 

‘* Nelly was a tall, sickly-looking girl, very thin, 
and poorly clothed; and besides her there were 
three little children all younger than the poor boy. 

‘‘ They seemed very much surprised to see such a 
lady in their room ; bat when she told them of the 
accident, and that their brother had sent her, they 
all began to cry ; and Nelly told Mrs. Neath that he 
really kept them all from starving, as she had fallen 
down-stairs some time before, and hurt her back 80 
much that she was quite lame, and could not even 
cit up more than a little at a time, and that if it had 
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not been for her dear, good little brother, they 
would haye starved long ago. Lilly listened with 
the tears running down her own bright cheeks, 
and when her mamma had given Nelly half-a- 
crown, and promised to see her again in a week, 
Lilly slipped me (I am the guinea you know) into 
Nelly’s d and ran after her mother, whom I 
heard kiss her, and tell her she had made her very 


happy. 

“Poor Nelly seemed as though she had never 
seen a piece of gold before. She looked at mo so 
long! then kissed me, and, kneeling down, called 
the children to thank God for bringing them help, 
and to ask him to bless the bright-eyed little girl 
who had given them so much. 

‘‘T was then entrusted to the elder of the three 
children, who took me to a ey near, and changed 
me for shillings, spending one, I know, upon bread, 





tea, and sugar—another upon coals; and then she 
went out of the shop, and I never saw her again, 
as I was sent next day to a larger shop: and next I 
found myself given in change to a nice old gentle- 
man, who, when his son was going to school, gave 
me to him; and I was in the dear boy’s pocket 
when he was drowned, trying to save a friend’s 
life; and that is why I am preserved so carefully 
as @ precious remembrance.” 

‘¢A remembrance, mamma!” exclaimed all the 
little ones together. ‘‘Is it really true?” 

“The last part is, dears. This very guinea 
was in your dear uncle’s pocket when he was 
drowned.” 


“And that is why JI? keep it always,” said 
Arthur. ‘I’m so glad I asked for its story! I 
didn’t think it could have told half such 4 jolly 
one,” 


TRUE TO THE END. 
A DOMESTIC STORY, 


CHAPTER LXXVIII. 
SUSPENSE, 

@ HE result of the deliberation as to the 
fate of Colonel Washington Clark was 
that he shauld be respited during a week, 

. in order te give him time te ransom him- 


" self for the sum of £5,000 in money, 

¢ 16,000 red blankets, and 300 hogs 

of rum, When the money, the blankets, 

and the rum had been delivered to envoys 
sent p de Pampa to Nelson, the prisoner 

would be allowed to depart in company with Faulkner- 


Moore, In the meantime he was to remain in the huts 
of the Magries, watched by the old chief's white son, 
and in his custody, Mostyn at once to the terms 
dictated to him, and contrived to write a cheque for the 
money and an order for the blankets and the rum on a 

~ house in which he was a partner. He was then unbound 
and handed over to Faulkner-Moore. 

A strange and wondrous change had come over 
Mostyn ; he had been wounded with a poisoned weapon 
—he felt the poison working through his system, and 
he knew he must die. 

“You have saved me from torture,” said Mostyn 
to Faulkner-Moore, “but you cannot save my life, I 
am dying by inches of a wound inflicted with a poisoned 
weapon. t, me be placed on some kind of bed. 
The hour of reckoning has come, and that of retribu- 
tion and restitution. Protect me from these savages 
to the last, and hide me from their fierce and glaring 
eyes. A hundred-fold the capital I embezzled will be 
at your disposal before this time to-morrow. Give 
me drink—my throat.is on fire, I will confess all 
—before witnesses I will exonerate you. Only give 
me a cup of cold water now, and lay me on a bed 
where the savages cannot glare upon me. Bear with 
me, be kind to me, protect me, Faulkner-Moore; 
be kind to me for the few hours I have to live, 
and you shalt pay twenty, thirty, forty shillings, if 

ou will, in the pound, to every creditor of the old 

nk in Lombard Street. Water! water! water! Oh, 
give me water! And lay me down in the dark, 
and stay by.me, and don’t let them torture me with 





their red-hot pincers, or flog me with those red-hot 


ehains ! ” 

It was in a state of + excitement that Faulkner- 
Moore watched beside the couch of the object of his long 
and anxious search. On a bed of fern, covered with a 
ee Sekt, the wounded forger, the terror-stricken 

yn, lay. 

_A poisoned wound whieh he had received just beneath 
his fight shoulder-blade eaused him very Hn pain. 
His moans and prevented Faulkner-Moore from 
conversing with him at il and from aequiring any 
information from him as te the how, the when, and the 
where he was to obtain possession of the property which 
he, Faulkner, looked upon as yrgnenns sey (in the 
first instance) to the erediters ef the old bank in Lom- 
bard Street. 

“When those creditors have aiJ been paid twenty 
shillings in the pound, with interest at five per cent. from 
the time of Mostyn’s absconding,” said Faulkner-Moore 
to himself, “ then it will be time to think about my 
own interestsand those of my wife and son.” 

Mostyn, even in this hour of pain and peril, was still a 
trickster, 

His object was to drive off a discussion which would 
have been not only very mortifying to his pride and 
self-love, but now that he was (at least so he hoped 
and believed) in no immediate danger of torture and a 
terrible death, it seemed to him that his case was not 
quite a desperate one. 

“ Of course I shall have to stay here,” he said to him- 
self, “ till my ransom arrives in the shape of the money, 
the blankets, and the alcohol those hideous savages have 
exacted. Oh, I hope the time is not far distant when 
not one of them will survive to tell the tale of my 
eapture, If I am able to move, when my ransom 
is paid, I can easily dissemble with that credulous 

Faulkner-Moore, I can pretend to be very 
contrite, very penitent, make believe that I am dying, 
talk of my latter end, and propose te go with him 
to Nelson, to give up all my worldly possessions on 
behalf of the creditors of the old bank in Lombard 
Street, and beg him te send for » notary and other 
witnesses, before whom I will pretend to be anxious to 
make a full statement, to be taken down in writing, of 
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my guilt and his innocence. But once away from these 
cannibals and these dreadful solitudes, once back at 
Nelson, where I am known only as Colonel Washington 
Clark, and he, the blind idiot Faulkner Moore, as an 
escaped lunatic, the tables will be turned, my boy! I'll 
have no notary, no witnesses, but the head of the new 
Bedlam, half a dozen keepers, and a strait-waisteoat. 
There’ll be a coup d'état for you, my fine fellow !” 

Unconsciously to himself, he laughed his old laugh 
as he thought of this “do,” as he called it, and Faulk- 
ner-Moore grew terrified, for he fancied Mostyn was in 
the delirium that so often precedes death. 


CHAPTER LXXIX, 
THE ELEVENTH HOUR, 


For several days and nights Faulkner-Moore watched 
by Mostyn’s bed. There seemed to be little change in his 
symptoms ; and as the infusion made by the old Maori 
* spae wife” seemed to soothe the wretched man’s bodily 
ain, and quiet his nervous irritation and mental anguish, 
aulkner-Moore did not think it right to prevent his 
taking it. 

At length, however, the Maori messenger who had been 
sent for Mostyn’s ransom in money, blankets, and rum, 
arrived. 

As yet the capture of Colonel Washington Clark and 

the loss of his gallant little band of brave English soldiers 
was not known at Nelson. The country was so difficult 
to traverse, the mountains so precipitous, the “bush’’ so 
impenetrable, and the rivers, swollen by recent heavy 
rains, so difficult to ford, that no anxiety had as yet been 
felt about the non-arrival of the colonel and his brave 
escort. 
The old Maori chief was anxious to strike his tents, 
and depart for some far-distant inland fastnesses known 
only to the natives themselves, before the news of the 
capture came to the knowledge of the troops engaged 
in the war with the native tribes, Old Pampa was 
very sorry to part again with his “well-beloved and 
revered white son,” as he called Faulkner-Moore; but 
the latter had explained to him something of the im- 
portance of his mission, and Pampa caused a rude litter 
to be constructed of branches of trees, and lent six 
of his Maori lads to carry Mostyn to the nearest 
English settlement. 

By this time, however, the poison in which the weapon 
that had wounded Mostyn had been steeped, had diffused 
itself through his veins. The wound itself was very 
much inflamed. The motion of the litter put him to 
great pain. 

He was in a burning fever, and yet he shivered and 
shook as if he had the cold fit of an ague upon him. 
Faulkner-Moore gazed at him with wild alarm. He 
thought he discerned upon Mostyn’s livid features that 
expression which, in familiar parlance, is called “death 
in the face.” Faulkner-Moore shuddered to think that 
Mostyn might die on the road to the settlement—die 
as “Colonel Washington Clark !”—die without having 
made any testamentary arrangements, by which his 
colossal property would be ensured to the creditors of 
the bank !—die without any will, and legally attested 
confession of his own guilt and the entire innocence of 
his former er, Faulkner-Mooré ! 

At this thought, poor Faulkner-Moore grew almost 
wild with impatience and alarm. 

“Who,” as he said to himself, “ who would believe 
this strange, eventful history—this wild romantic story— 
on the mere word of one who has been confined for 
many years in the Nelson Bedlam cue been _ 
there in the first instance by this oe a the 
world here Colonel Washington org Ales would 
believe this escaped lunatic, who had kept there 





for the very delusion—at least, so called—in which he 
still persisted ?” 

Atlength, however, the English settlement wasreached. 

The white peaks of the tents of his countrymen 
gladdened the eyes of Faulkner-Moore; those of Mostyn 
seemed to be rapidly growing dark with the shadow of 
coming death. 

He rallied a little when he arrived at the settlement, 
He was received with the humanity that is generally 
found among English settlers abroad. A comfortable 
bed was prepared for him. He asked in a faint voice 
for a doctor. Fortunately there was one at hand—our 
old friend, Mr. . Willis, who had attended Faulkner- 
Moore at the “ Digger’s Rest.” 

ell me,” said Mostyn, in a faint voice, and speakin: 
with effort, “and tell me truly, is it possible I should 
recover? If not, let me know exactly how long you 
think I have to live.” 

‘The surgeon examined his wound, felt his pulse, 
looked at his tongue, and said very solemnly, “ You 
have requested me to be candid, and therefore I am 
bound to tell you that, in my opinion, you have at the 
utmost three or four hours to live.” 

“ Impossible! I will not, cannot believe it!” almost 
screamed the wretched man. “ What! leave all my 
houses and lands—all my property; and go down into 
a dark, narrow, damp grave to feed the worms! No! 
no! no! Save my Tie, and name your fee !” 

The doctor shook his head. 

At this moment our old friend, Dorcas the Scripture- 
reader of the “ Digger’s Rest,” now Mr. Willis’s wife, 
drew near the bed, and softly whispered, “ Oh, do not 
waste one moment of the few yet granted you in 
thoughts of this world, but try to make your peace 
with Heaven. Call upon the One Mediator, Jesus 
Christ our Lord.” 

“I want no better land,” cried Mostyn; “I am 
content with this world! I love the world! I have 
lived for the world! Away, all of you!” he added, 
wildly ; then, as the agonies of death began to tell upon 
him, he cried, “‘ Woman, if it is true that my body 
is to perish, and—I feel—that it may be so,—what is 
to become of that part of me which—I feel—ean never 
die ?—Is there indeed a—place of eternal misery—where 
the worm—dieth not—and the fire—is. not quenched P 
I have lived without God in the world. I have sinned— 
grievously sinned. If my body must perish now— 
can my soul be saved ?” 

“ Confess your sins,” said the Soripture-reader : “ con- 
fess—atone—repent! Believe on Jesus, and call on his 
name} ‘ Whoso believeth on him hath eternal life!’” 

There was a silence of some minutes. 

It was broken by Mostyn, who said, “ Faulkner- 
Moore, the world is receding from me—what then to 
me is the world? I will confess all !—I do repent !|— 
I will atone! Bear witness all—I am not Colonel 
Washington Clark—I am Mostyn, the fraudulent ab- 
sconded bankrupt—the forger—the outlaw; and this is 
my partner, Faulkner-Moore, who had no share in my 
guilt, but is as honest—and honourable—as I was false— 
and vile! Faulkner-Moore—with my dying breath I 
would fain atone to you for the wrongs I have done 
you, for you nobly saved—me from torture and the 
stake. Is there a solicitor at this settlement? if so, 
bring him here at once, before my senses fail me and— 
it—is too late |” 

A solicitor, and several credible and respectable wit- 
nesses having been found, Mostyn roused himself toa 
last dying effort, and dictated a formal confession of his 
crimes, and a full and entire exoneration of Paulkner- 
Moore, together with an ample vindication of his inne- 
cence, a justification of his motives in leaving England, 
and a testimony to the unblemished integrity of his 
character and conduct, 
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He then entered into a full explanation of his career 
tinder the alias of Colonel Washington Clark, and de- 
clared it to be his belief that when all his property in 
New Zealand was realised and converted into current 
coin of the realm, there would be twenty times more 
than enough to pay all the creditors of the bank twenty 
shillings in the pound, with interest at five per cent. for 
the years that had elapsed since the bankruptcy. 

The residue of his property, he added—if an outlaw 
had pewer to bequeath property (on which point he 
was, he said, not clear)—but if he had, he left it all to 
Frederic Faulkner-Moore, whom he, in that case, named 
sole executor and residuary legatee. 

This confession, and this will, duly signed, witnessed, 
and sealed, Mostyn turned away from those who, all 
horrified as they were at the iniquities he had confessed, 
urged him to pray with a clergyman—a missionary who 
had that day arrived at the settlement—and to try to 
make his peace with God. 

For more than an hour he remained in moody silence, 
save when the Scripture-reader and Faulkner-Moore 
implored him to think of his soul, and to call on the 
name of Him who had said to the penitent thief on the 
cross, “ This day shalt thou be with me in paradise.” 

At this allusion Mostyn suddenly sat up in bed, and 
throwing his arms round the neck of Faulkner-Moore, 
who was kneeling by the bedside, he burst into tears, 
and cried, “Is it not too late? Tell me! oh, tell me, 
Faulkner-Moore! Tell me, thou good Samaritan !— 
true Christian, without guile! Can such a wretch 
as I am dare to hope ?—Can sins like mine be indeed 
washed out in the blood of the Lamb ?” 

“ If your sits are as scarlet, they shall be white as 
snow,” said the clergyman, drawing near, and proceeding 
to read the prayers for the dying. 

* * * * * * * 

The shadows of the wings of the dark angel of death 
were deepening on Mostyn’s face. A film was thicken- 
ing over his eyes, His features azd limbs were slightly 
convulsed. Suddenly, and like a languishing lamp that 
just flashes to die, a smile passed over his face, light 
returned to his eyes, he held out his hand, and said, 
* Faulkner-Moore, forgive—Father in heaven, forgive 
me, for Jesus Christ’s sake! I believe—I repent—I call 
on the name of the Lord! ‘Father, for his sake, have 
mercy on me,a sinner!” He sank back as he spoke 
those words, and expired ! 

* * * * * * * 

Faulkner-Moore had still a difficult and complicated 
task before him. 

He had to make known to the authorities at Nelson 
and at Wellington the death of the soi-disant Colonel 
Washington Clark—his real history, his ample con- 
fession, his entire exoneration of himself (Faulkner- 
Moore), and his disposition, as far as in him lay, of his 


property. : 

Fortunately the witnesses of the confession, of the 
will, and of Mostyn’s last hours, were men of well- 
known respectability, honour, and standing. 

Strange as the whole story was, it yet bore an unmis- 
takable stamp of truth upon it. 

The authorities were, on the whole, not sorry to be 
rid of Colonel Washington Clark, for he had grown 
too wealthy and too powerful not to have been incon- 
venient in a colony like New Zealand. The distin- 
guished and highly-gifted statesman who was highest in 
authority at Nelson, after pondering for some time upon 
Mostyn’s confession and the whole mysterious and ro- 
mantic narrative, was convinced of the truth of the 
statement, and felt a deep and lively pathy with 
Faulkner-Moore, and a great interest in his restoration 
to the position which he had done nothing to forfeit 
and everything to recover, and he cordially wished to 
see him reinstated in the good opinion he had endured 





so much to regain. At the same time, in the case of a 
property so colossal as Mostyn’s had become, Sir - 
felt it to be his duty to communicate with the Colonial 
Secretary, and ask for instructions how to proceed. He 
expressed his conviction that, both in law and equity, the 
creditors of the bank were entitled to twenty shillings 
in the pound, and to receive interest at five per cent. 
from the date of the bankruptcy. 

He advised Faulkner-Moore to write an account of 
the whole wonderful history of Mostyn’s disgrace, cap- 
ture, confession, and will to his own solicitors, and to the 
Commissioners in Bankruptcy, and to follow his letters 
to England as soon as he had made the necessary 
arrangements about the realisation of Mostyn’s property 
in New Zealand, for the benefit of the creditors of the 
bank. The authorities in New Zealand communicated 
with the Colonial Secretary and with the Commissioners 
in Bankruptcy, and they undertook to transmit Mos- 
tyn’s capital to England. 

“T see no reason to doubt,” said Sir ———, “ that 
after all the creditors of the bank are satisfied, you, the 
greatest sufferer of all, will be entitled to the residue 
of this swindling speculator’s property. It seems 
to me only fair that, after seventeen years of ruin, 
exile, and trials unutterable, you, the greatest sufferer 
by Mostyn’s villany in life, should be the greatest 
gainer by his repentance and death. Your solicitors 
will certainly take care to clear your name and fame 
with your creditors and with the public. The outlawry 
will be reversed, and you will be about the most popular 
man in England for a time, at least,” he added, with © 
a kind smile and cordial shake of the hand! 

Mostyn’s estates, shares, effects of all kinds, were sold; 
the result was, a sum twenty times the value of the 
capital he had embezzled. Martin and Marsh were full 
of congratulations, Even the Commissioners in Bank- 
ruptcy were warm in Faulkner-Moore’s cause, and he 
high in hope ; and yet occasionally pale with fear, he set 
sail, amid the cheers and farewells of an assembled multi- 
tude, in a vessel “ homeward bound,” 


CHAPTER LXXX. 
HOMEWARD BOUND. 


Waite Faulkner-Moore, who had embarked for Eng- 
land, attended to the vessel by a multitude of well-wishers, 
and followed by the hearty cheers of assembled thou- 
sands, is crossing the deep on his way back to England, 
we must inquire where Eva and Fred are, and what they 
have been doing since we saw them last. 

The communication made by Mrs. Moore to her son 
on his twenty-first birthday had not only been a terrible 
shock to him at the time of the revelation, but it had 
made a very deep and painful impression on his honours 
able and feeling heart. 

During the years that he had spent in the employ of 
Bond and Co., Frederic Moore had acquired in addition 
to that code of honour which belongs to every gentle- 
man, and, indeed, to every honest man, that other code 
which belongs more peculiarly to commerce. 

The words debt, failures, bankruptcy, conveyed to him, 
since he had been a member of a great commercial esta- 
blishment, a sense of shame, disgrace, and dishonour, 
with which the non-commercial world do not associate 
them. He had often heard the names Faulkner-Moore 
and Mostyn mentioned with horror, when gigantic 
frauds were discussed at Bond and Co.’s. He had heard 
those names associated with those of notorious swindlers, 
and it was with an unbearable agony of shame that he 
realised the fact that he was the son of that very Faulk. 
ner-Moore of whom he had heard and thought as of a 
fraudulent and absconded bankrupt.-He remembered with 
agony, too, that he, taking his tone from those around 
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him, had spoken that name, the name of his father, with 
contempt, as the name of a rogue. ; 

Often, after his mother’s revelation, he would wake from 
a nightmare-ridden sleep, and, even in the solitude and 
darkness of his own chamber, he would feel the burning 
flush of shame suffuse his face at the thought that he 
was the son of Faulkner-Moore. 

Then would come to his mind the aggravating, and, to 
him, heart-crushing, spirit-bowing facts eonnected with 
the bankruptcy of Faulkner and Mostyn. The name of 
Violet Vivian, the embezzling of her fortune of fifteen 
thousand pounds, and the indignation, scorn, and horror 
with which Sir Gregory Greville always spoke of the 
hypocritical scoundrel who had beggared his own ward, 
the child who had been confided to his care by a brother 
officer on his death-bed, all this would recur to poor 
Fred’s mind, and sting him almost to madness, 

All his enchanting hopes of one day being in a posi- 
tion to propose to Violet, melted away, like frost work in 
the sun, before the light of the glaring, hideous truth 
which his mother had let in upon his mind. 

“If I were a merchant prince like Bond himself,” 
thought poor Fred, “I could never offer to make Violet 
Vivian the wife of Faulkner-Moore’s son. I could not 
keep back the truth from her unele or herself ; and what 
would he, the proud, irrascible, honourable old man, say, 
if he knew that the son of the man he most hates and 
despises on earth had dared to aspire to the hand of his 
niece? And yet,” thought the miserable, shame-bowed, 
and almost heart-broken young man, “I cannot believe 
my father to have been guilty. Even theshadowy, half- 
faded recollection I have of him is that of a noble, 
generous, upright, manly being. His face, as repre- 
sented in his picture, is one to inspire the fullest con- 
fidence. Truth and sympathy speak from his eyes, and 
refinement, gentleness, and good sense, united to true 
nobility of soul, animate his smile, and give expression to 
his face, 

“Then, again, my mother! my dear mother! whose 
standard of excellence is so high, and who has so keen an 
insight into character, is it possible she could have chosen 
a bad man for her husband, and loved, for more than 
twenty years, one who could act in the meanest, basest, 
and most dishonourable manner? No, it cannot be, 
He may be the victim of a crafty and wicked partner, 
but he cannot be aught but good, noble, honest, and 
honourable, or my mother could not have loved him 
all these years—could not love him still !” 

These thoughts comforted Fred a little; but still he 
did not rally. His health, generally so robust and so 
perfect, suffered from the agony of his mind. 

His cheek grew pale and thin, his manner depressed and 
absent. The Vicar of Everton and his mother became 
anxious about him ; so did Mr. Bond himself; and he it 
was who insisted, as he had occasion to send some one of 
his establishment on business to Florence, that Fred 
should be the person to go; for he hoped the journey 
and the change of air and scene might restore him to his 
wonted health and spirits. Mrs, Moore, although feel- 
ing very ill herself, and more than ever anxious about her 
sight, was so unhappy at the visible change in Fred, that 
she strongly urged him to avail himself of the great 
Bond’s proposal. Fred was very loth to go; but as 
Mr, Bond’s wishes, of course, were looked upon as 


commands by his employés, Fred was obliged to set off. 
He resolved to get as dg omy bey possible through the 


business confided to him, for he was anxious about his 
mother’s health and her eyesight, and he longed to be 
back with her, in order to carry into effect a plan he had 
formed for her seeing a physician and an oculist of 
eminence, 

It was in the neighbourhood of Florence that the 
great oil merchant, with whom Mr. Bond wished to 
open negotiations, resided ; and Fred, who knew that 





for some time Sir Gregory Greville and Violet Vivian 
had resided at Florence, felt an intense interest in 
the fair city whose chief attraction for him (all 
lovely as “ Firenze la Bella ”’ indisputably is) consisted 
in its having been the abode of Violet. He had heard 
that Sir Gregory and his niece had removed to Leghorn, 
and therefore it was with no flattering hope of meeting 
with them, but only with a hallowed feeling of retro- 
spective interest, that Fred wandered about the beautiful 
country that surrounds Florence, believing that he was 
only looking out for the country house of Signor Rossi, 
Mr. Bond’s correspondent, while in reality he was won- 
dering in which of the exquisite villas that enchanted 
his eyes Violet Vivian had dwelt. 

Fred, being a very great pedestrian, had, unconsciously 
to himself, wandered a long way into the country with- 
out seeing any villa that exactly answered the description 
he had heard of the Villa Rossi, when he saw, situated 
in beautiful gardens, and on the banks of the Arno, one 
of the most beautiful and fanciful dwellings he had as 
yet beheld. He asked a little village boy in Italian to 
whom the villa in question belonged, and heard that 
it was the Villa Rossi. 

This information determined Fred to follow the wind- 
ings of the river that skirted the grounds, and to 
approach the villa by what appeared to be an avenue 
sloping down to the road. As Fred wandered on, he 
found that the path led him through beautiful gardens 
shutin by a trellis work covered with vines; and rows of 
orange-trees, “ bearing fruit, leaf, and flower together,” 
added their charm to the scene, while the fragrance of 
the blossom enriched the air. 

Presently Fred came in view of a sort of summer- 
house made of trellis-work covered with vines, and which 
jutted out alittle way into the river, being built on asort 
of cape or promontory of the bank. 

A young lady, tall, slender, dressed in flowing white 
muslin and a large garden hat of leghorn, was seated in 
this summer-house, and leaning against a sort of arched 
doorway that overlooked the river. Fred’s heart beat 
high, his temples throbbed, his cheeks flushed and paled 
alternately. 

The young lady’s face was shaded by the broad hat, 
but there was, in the outline of that slender form, the ease 
of that attitude, the graceful bend of that long, round, 
white throat, and the purity and simplicity of that white 
muslin robe, something that convinced him he Brey 
once more on the secret idol of his young heart, Violet 
Vivian ! 

Timid, as true love ever is, he paused, and withdrew 
behind an orange-tree to com himself and collect his 
thoughts, and while there he saw what left no doubt on 
his mind that it was Violet—a little green parroquet on 
her finger. That parroquet had been given to him by 
the vicar, and he had given it to Violet, who had taken 
a great fancy to it. 

It had been a very great pet in the days of their close 
childish intimacy; and Violet had taught the bird to 
say, “Poor Fred.” At that very moment the bird was 
saying, “ Poor Fred,” and Violet was listening, with tears 
in her beautiful eyes, to words that led her thoughts back 
to days which she had never ceased to regret. Just at 
this moment a cat, which Violet had been in the habit 
of seoking and petting, came running into the summer- 
house. The bird took alarm at the sudden approach of 
a natural foe, flew from his seat on Violet’s finger, 
fluttered away in terror, flapping his wings and screech- 
ing aloud, and finally dropped into the river. Then, 
with a wild scream as she saw her pet bird about to sink, 
and yielding without reflection to the impulse of the 
moment, Violet rushed down the bank to save the parro- 
quet, She reached the bird, but the crumbling bank 
gave way beneath her feet, and Violet, with the birdin . 
her bosom, fell into the swift-flowing river and dis- 
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appeared fora moment, But the next she rose to the 
surface, and saw plunging into the river and swimming 
towards her, one who for years had only been seen in her 
dreams—Frederic Moore. He seized her by her white 
drapery just as she was about to sink for the second 
time, and, throwing one strong arm around her, while 
with the other he struck boldly out, he bore her safely 
to the bank and landed her, the wi, fluttering, and 
soreeching, and croaking out, “ Poor Fred !” 

Yes, she was saved, and so was her pet bird; and 
Fred was about to scramble to the bank by the aid of the 
same branch of willow which had enabled Violet to 
land, when “the envious sliver” broke, and Fred fell 
backwards into the swift river with great force. 

Violet shrieked aloud again and again, for he had 
disappeared from her view. Her wild cries were for- 
tunately heard by two gardeners who were at work 
at alittle distance: they hurried to the spot whence 
came the shrieks, and one of them, armed with his long 
rake, extended it to Fred just as he rose to the surface. 
The smallest help will give confidence in such a case; and 
Fred, though he had been stunned by the blow against 
the roots of the old willow-tree, and monee one of his 
feet was entangled in some weeds, seeing help at hand, 
found his strength and energy revive, and striking boldly 
out, in spite of the strong current and the tangled weeds 
came safely within reach of the gardener’s hands, and 
was by them pulled ashore, 

Great was Violet’s delight to see him safe ; intense her 
gratitude to him for having, at the risk of his own life, 
saved hers and poor Poll’s; but her joy was short-lived, 
for he had scarcely held out his hand to her and tried to 
utter her name, when a deadly faintness came over him, 
and he sank down on the grass, to which the gardeners 
had borne him, in a state of insensibility, 


CHAPTER LXXXI, 
LOVE AND SORROW. 


VioLET Vivian's terror and despair were very great 
when she saw Frederic Moore lying before her, cold, 
white, and motionless, on the long emerald grass that 
sloped down to the river. 

he two dark-haired, bronze-faced, black-eyed Italian 
gardeners proposed to carry Sua Hecellénza, as they 
called that noble-looking youth, to the villa. They 
crossed themselves as they touched him, for they thought 
he was dead ; and not only was he in their opinion dead, 
but he was perhaps a dead heretic. 

Sir Gregory Greville beholding, from the balcony of the 
villa, where he was sitting reading the Times—a few days 
old, but still the Zimes—a sad cavalcade, composed of 
his weeping daughter holding the hand of what seemed 
to bea drowned man, carried by his two gardeners, rushed 
out, and even he was melted to tears and grew livid 
with terror, when he recognised Eva’s son in the uncon- 
scious and apparently lifeless form before him. And all 
this time Polly—green, and gold, and scarlet Polly— 
fluttered about Violet’s bosom, repeating the words those 
two young beings, now so strangely reunited, and under 
such awful circumstances, had taught the bird to pont 
when they were happy children; “ Poor Fred!” “ Poor 
Vi!” “ Poor Vi!” “ Poor Fred !” 

a appropriate at that sad moment seemed Polly’s 
words ! 

To Violet they were as the dirge of love, hope, and 
Frederic Moore ! 

Sir Gregory Greville knew what to do in cases of 
apparent death from drowning, and did it. 

red was put into a warm and every means used 
to restore him to life. 

To the unutterable relief of Sir Gregory, and the 
almost frantic joy of Violet, life did return to the one- 





loved face; and Fred opened his eyes, stretched outa 

hand, murmured, “ Violet, Sir Gregory—God—bless— 
ou!” and relapsed into a state of semi-insensibility. 
ut he was sav 

A long illness—an illness almost unto death—ensued ; 
and in Violet’s constant watch, her agony, her prayers, 
her tears, Sir Gregory read the secret of his niece’s heart, 

* * ik ® * 

At length, however, from the dark waters of the 
eternal ocean, Frederic Moore had drifted back to the 
sunny shores of life—of love! Alas, with returning 
life came the blighting consciousness that he was the 
son of Faulkner-Moore ! : 

That Violet Vivian was the defrauded, ruined ward of 
his father? No,no,no! He believed, with his mother, 


that his father was Mostyn’s victim; but could he ever, 

even when Violet’s fortune was replaced—could he ever 

dare to ask Sir Gregory Greville to give his niece, his be- 

loved niece, to the son of the man he most despised on 

earth—the son of the man he believed to be a hypocrite 

as well as a robber—Faulkner-Moore ? 
* 


* * 
Oh, what a fierce trial awaited “Poor Fred” (as the 
4; continued to call him all day long)! .Sir Gregory 
ad discovered his niece’s secret, and knowing how good, 
bow honest, how God-fearing and home-loving a young 
man Fred was, and having heard, too, how well he had 
behayed at Bond’s, and what bright prospects awaited 
him, Sir Gregory did all that so refined and delicate- 
minded a man could do to encourage Frederic Moore to 
propose to Violet Vivian. He had been about to return 
to Greville Park when Fred’s accident bapnened i con- 
sequently, when the invalid was well enough to travel, he 
Sy ae to him that they should travel together. Violet 
said nothing, but her eyes preferred the same request, 
Frederic evaded a positive answer, but at dinner that 
day his place was vacant. In the evening Sir Gregory 

received a note. It ran as follows :— 

Dear Str Grecory,—When I say that it would have been 
the test ible happiness to me to be of your party, you 
will feel that I have some reason for declining honour and 
that joy too weighty to allow me to hesitate for a t 
am gone home alone, blessing, thanking, praying for, you and 
your niece, Pity and forgive your unhappy, but devoted, 

FREDERIO Moore, 





CHAPTER LXXXII. 
BLIND! BLIND! SHUT OUT FROM MEN! 


It was during her son’s absence that Mrs, Moore became 
rapidly and ingly worse, both as regarded her eye- 
sight and general symptoms, She had simulated good 
spirits and better health, to induce Fred to avail himself 
of his kind employer’s arrangements for his benefit. It 
was agony to her to see his pale, altered face—his despond- 
ing manner —his down-trodden air, and to remember 
that this sad change was owing to the fact that he now 
knew that he was the son of Faulkner-Moore. 

To add to the poor sufferer’s distress, she had had no 
tidings of Frederic while he lay. for weeks, almost at the 
point of death, at the Villa Rossi. 

Becky, much alarmed, both for her mistress’s eye- 
sight and her life, preposed to her, before it was too late, 
to come up to town, and go at once toa quiet lodging in 
Upper Baker Street, and thence to see the eminent 
oculist and the celebrated physician, both of whom the 
Vicar of Everton was conetaitly recommending, 

The lodging in Upper Baker Street was one in which 
Eva and her father used to stay when business called 
them to London, and there she had often received her 
affianced lover, Frederic Faulkner, 

Becky’s earnest entreaties prevailed. Mrs. Moore 
(who would not acquaint the Vicar with her intentions, 
lest he should insist on her going to his rooms in Norfolk 
Street) set off with Becky. They made a three days’ 
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journey of it, but arrived at last at Upper Baker Street, 
and found, to their great comfort, their old rooms 
vacant. 

The oculist found no disease in Mrs. Moore’s eyes, but 
decided that her general health was in such a state that 
she would very probably lose all power of the optic nerve, 
and that a total blindness would ensue, to be removed 
only when the bodily symptoms were entirely altered, 
and the nervous energy restored. The eminent physician, 
who had been consulted, confirmed this opinion; and 
both, much interested in their patient, and in quaint, 
good old Becky, attended Mrs. Moore daily, and gratis. 

As the oculist had prophesied, darkness—total dark- 
ness—closed in on poor Eva, and at the same time, of 
course, as the superinducing cause, the low fever which 
had long been undermining her health, increased and 
completely prostrated her. 

It was during this crisis that Faulkner-Moore arrived 
from New Zealand. Wishing not to be recognised till 
all was set right at the old bank in Lombard Street, and 
recollecting, as a sort of paradise, the little rooms in 
Upper Baker Street where Love and Eva had dwelt, he 
went there, and was installed in what the mistress called 
her “parlors.” She told him there was a sick, blind lady 
in her first-floor, and Faulkner-Moore pitied the poor 
sufferer, 

Martin and Marsh reveived Faulkner-Moore with 
cordial joy. They had already taken the first steps 
towards the re-opening of the old bank, the reversing of 
the outlawry, the restoration of Faulkner-Moore to more 
than his former position in the world’s esteem. One 
evening he returned full of hope and joy, and resolved 
the next day to set off for Everton, where Marsh and 
Martin told him they fancied Eva still lived. He knocked 
at the door. It was opened by old Becky. Eva was in 
a state of such utter prostration, and of darkness so 
total, that she neither saw the dear face, nor heard the 
well-known step, nor felt the beloved hand; but Ae was 
there. He dared not reveal himself, or utter her name. 
Eva’s physician would not allow her husband to declare 
himself. He dreaded the excitement of such a sudden 
joy in her prostrate state. 

He was head nurse—a silent nurse. He watched her 
night and day ; and sometimes she said, in a low voice, 
to Becky, “ Becky, I thought I heard a step like his. 
It was a dream, a sweet dream,” 

Another time she would lean her head on his shoulder 
as his arm encircled her, and say, “ Am I in heaven, and 
are we reunited then ?” 

But the time came when his nursing was rewarded— 
his care was repaid—his prayers were answered, Eva’s 
sight returned with returning health and strength, and 
the first object she knew was the face of her beloved. 

* ¥ 





All London was placarded with monster posters, in all 
the colours of the rainbow, on the day of the grand | 
meeting of the creditors of the old bank in Lombard | 
Street, when Fuulkner-Moore was to pay to each client 
of the bank twenty shillings in the pound, and five per 
eent. interest, for the eighteen years during which the 


old bank had stopped 


payment. This day was the day 
on which Sir Gregory | 


Violet arrived in London, 


Fred was already there. 

There was a grand dinner at the Freemasons’ Tavern 
in consequence-—Frederic Faulkner-Moore, Esq., in the 
chair. Among the foremost of the guests was Sir 
Gregory Greville; and when Faulkner-Moore arrived, 
leaning on the arm of “ Fred”—our Fred—the baronet 
understood all, and blessed him. In the gallery—the 
ladies’ gallery—were, among numbers of the fair and 
fashionable of London, the pale but convalescent wife of 
Frederic Faulkner-Moore, Esq., and by her side the 
blushing, tearful, and most beautiful Violet Vivian. 
There, too, was faithful old Becky—and who had a 
greater right to be there than she ? 

After dinner Frederic Faulknér-Moore, in a speech 
that wrung tears not only from the fair strangers in the 
gallery, but from every man in that crowded hall, told 
the story of his life in New Zealand. 

Frederic Faulkner-Moore, Esq., was now one of the 
most populat men in England. 

Violet and Fred were affianced, and were in due time 
to be united. Beech Park was in the market; it was 
bought back by Faulkner-Moore. The creditors of the 
old bank—creditors no more now, but devoted friends, 
who had articles of furniture, virtd, pictures, plate, 
&e. &c. &., which had onve been Faulkner-Moore’s, 
gladly restored them to their original owner; some as 
presents, some at the price they had been valued at 
when the bankrupt banker’s sale had taken place. 

It was very delightful to Eva and her beloved to be 
thus enabled to make the old home look as it did in the 
dear olden time. 

Often, very often, did Sir Gregory Greville come with 
sweet Violet to stay at Beech Park, Thither too came 
the Vicar of Everton, an ever-welcome guest; and Mr. 
Burrows, whose vanity “ waxed well of its deep wound ” 
when he found out what even Ae considered a sufficient 
reason for bva’s refusing him. 

Martin and Marsh resumed their old manner, full of 
admiration and respect, when they saw Eva in perfect 
health, and very lovely still, at one end of a hospitable, 
elegant dinner-table, while at the other Faulkner-Moore, 
very little altered, except that he was now bearded like 
the pard, presided. hat interesting stories he had to 
tell of his lifeamong the Maories! And in after-life how 
his little grandchildren would climb his knee, to hear 
about Harry Hart, whose Bible was so treasured ; Pampa, 
the old chief; Magawiska, Dorcas, and all the dramatis 
persone of his life in New Zealand. 

At length, about a year afler Faulkner-Moore’s 
return to Betech Park, on one fine summer day, the 
joyful bells rang out a merry peal, and all the viliage 
made holiday. 

Eva by this time was almost strong and blooming; 
and as she tenderly embraced the newly-married couple 
before they set out on their bridal tour, she put her 
hand in that which her husband extended, and, holding 
Sir Gregory Greville by the other, said— Heavén 
bless you, my beloved children; May your path of life be 
smoother than ours has been ; Lut, whatever trials may 
await you, cling to each other, trust each other, love 
each other, pray with and for each other, and be 

TRUE To Tie Hnpd!” 
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THE EDITOR’S 


HEN we mention that “ Nelly Nowlan’s Experi- 
ence”* is a tale of an Irish girl’s adventures in 
England, and that it is from the pen of Mrs. 8. C. Hall, 
we think we have said sufficient to lead our readers 
to expect it to be entertaining and thoroughly well 
written, The main feature of the story is the letters 
written by Nelly to her friends in Ireland, giving to 
them the impression which everything in England made 
upon her, A few extracts from Nelly’s letters will, we 
think, be acceptable to our readers. On her way to market 
one day, Nelly observed groups of men standing here and 
there along the road. “I asked what they were after,” 
writes Nelly, “and Grace said they were ‘on the strike.’ 
‘Oh! then what hypocrites they are !’ I says ; ‘jist look 
at them, without sense or motion, and they so vicious in 
their minds, looking peaceable and innocent as lambs.’ ” 
“*The strike,’ she says, ‘means that they’ll do no 
work !? ‘Well, I thought, ‘that’s not an Irish strike !’” 
Talking of English notions of “Irish extravagance,’ 
Nelly observes :—‘ Good luck to them! it would be a 
new thing for us to have anything to be extravagant 
with. They say we waste our time! I'll own to that. 
We do ‘ waste’ our time, because we've nothing else to do 
with it. It hangs like a millstone round our necks.” 

Nelly Nowlan’s views of London society upon her 
first visit to the metropolis are unique. She writes to 
her aunt, “Oh! if you knew the dressing and undress- 
ing, the shopping, the driving round and round in a 
place they call a park, where there’s no sign of a 
mountain, or anything to raise the spirits, the visiting— 
not having a bit of friendly talk with those they like, 
but wearing the life and liveries off their servants, post- 
ing from house to house, and just leaving little squares 
of pasteboard at the doors. ‘Has Lady Vivian never 
inquired how I am ?’ said my poor mistress. 

“* Never, ma’am,’ I said. Well, she had a puzzled 
look on her face, and there it ended for awhile. ‘ Ellen,’ 
she said again, a few days after, ‘Mr. Bute tells me 
Lady Vivian called every day and left cards.’ Well, I 
was fairly bothered about the cards. 

“Sure, ma’am,’ I said, ‘ what would make her leave 
the cards here?—we’re no gamblers.’ This was when first 
I was own maid to my mistress; so she smiled, and said 
how it was that I did not understand that ladies left 
their names printed on pasteboard squares, and this 
was the same thing as a visit.” . 

With pleasant descriptions of persons, places, and 
things, this little volume abounds. It is a charming 
addition to the already long list of books which have 
come from Mrs, 8. C. Hall’s graceful pen. 

All the admirers of “ The Chronicles of the Schonberg- 
Gotha Family ”—and is not their name legion ?—will 
be glad to hear that its accomplished author (authoress ?) 
has given us another volume on a kindred subject, en- 
titled, “ Diary of Mrs. Kitty Trevylyn.”¢ It is a story 
of the time of religious zeal and revival—which we may 
truly call, so far as England is concerned, “ the second 
Reformation.’ ‘With this period the honoured names 
of Whitfield and Wesley are indissolubly connected. 
As the political historian loves to dwell upon periods of 
revolution and reform, so truly must the Christian his- 
torian delight to visit, in thought, the time when the 
Church renewed its vigorous youth, and took a new 
lease of life. What crowds thronged the chapel on 


the left side (going from town) of Tottenham Court, 


* “Nelly Nowlan, and other Stories.” By Mrs, 8. C, Hall. 
T. Neleon and Sons. 

+ “Diary of Mrs. Kitty Trevylyn; a Story of the Time of 
Whitfield and the Wesleys.” By the Author of ‘‘ The Chronicles 
of the Schonberg-Gotha Family,” T, Nelson and Sons, 





EASY CHAIR. 


whereof the pastor was one George Whitfield, M.A, 
of Pembroke College, Oxford, and chaplain to Selina, 
Countess of Huntingdon. No mean assembly, in point 
of rank and intellect, hung upon the words of the 
greatest pulpit orator of his age. More than one car- 
riage waiting outside bore the royal arms of England 
emblazoned on its panels, and, as we enter, we see that 
among the throng inside are the Prince of Wales, and 
with him brothers and sisters of royal blood. There, 
too, is my Lord Chesterfield, whose lip loses, for once, 
its ironical smile as the preacher’s impassioned eloquence 
fires his soul, and he starts in terror to his feet. There 
is my Lord Bolingbroke, statesman, orator, and wit, who 
forgets his epigram as he is entraneed with the orator’s 
fiery zeal; and Horace Walpole, slipped out from the 
great world of politics, which honoured him, and, in 
turn, was honoured by him, has for the while exchanged 
the statesman’s wisdom for the child-like discipleship. 
There, too, sits David Hume, whose cold, sceptical heart 
almost warms with the pathetic appeal of the minister, 
as he tells of martyrdoms more sublime than the great 
historian in his luminous page had recorded; and David 
Garrick witnesses with delight the terrible reality of an 
earnest eloquence which, on the stage, his genius could 
but feebly imitate. Of such a congregation the preacher 
was worthy. We can warmly recommend this interest- 
ing volume. 





And now, before rising from our Easy Chair for this 
week, we will congratulate our readers and ourselves on 
having arrived at the end of Vol. I. of the Illustrated 
Series of THE QuivER. That the new features have 
been appreciated by our readers is testified by the fact 
that, large as was the circulation of THE QUIVER in its 
previous form, it has now just ¢rebded itself. But as our 
motto is to “press onwards,” let us rather concern ourselves 
with what we have to do than with what we have done, 

With our next Number (viz., No. 26) will be com- 
menced Vol. II., and in order to still further develop 
the literary excellence and variety of our Magazine, we 
have much pleasure in making known that, in addition 
to the usual papers which characterise THE QUIVER, we 
have made special arrangements for the following series 
of papers of more than ordinary attraction, viz. :— 


‘*THE WISDOM OF THE PENTATEUCH.” 

“THE PROVERBS OF SOLOMON, APPLIED TO ENGLISH 
LIFE.” Illustrated with Twelve Original Designs on Wood, 
by R. Barnes. The Text in 

The Rev. J. C. Rye, B.A. 

The Rev. Canon MILLER, 

The Rev. T. Brnney. : 

The Very Rev. W. C. Maaez, D.D., Dean of Cork. 

The Rev. Newman Hatt, LLB. 

The Rev. W. B. Macxenziz, M.A., Incumbent of St, 
James's, Holloway. 

The Very Rev. W. ALEXANDER, Dean of Emly. 

The Rev. Huax StowE.t Browy, Liverpool. 

The Rev. T. ALExanpDER, M.A., Chelsea. 

The Rev. R. Stncrarr Brooke, D.D., Rector of Wyton. 

“THE CLAPHAM SECT.” (IUustrated.) 

By the Rev. W. Mortery Punsuon, M.A. 
“STRAY EASTERN SKETCHES.” (IUustrated.) 
By Captain Mrapows Tayior, Author of “Tara,” 
** Confessions of a Thug.” 
“THE MONTHS.” A Series of Poems, (Ilustrated.) 
By Tom Hoop, Isa Craic, Ametia B. Epwarps, Author of 
“ Barbara’s History,” &., J. F. WaLuer, LL.D., &c. &c. 
In addition to the above, will be commenced with VOL. II. 
A NEW SERIAL TALE, entitled ‘NORTON PURNELL.” 

*,* NEW WEEKLY SUBSCRIBERS should order No. 26 of 
Tue Quiver, and NEW MONTHLY SUBSCRIBERS should 
order Part VII., as these wns egg commence Vol. II. 

In determining between the Weekly Numbers and the 
Monthly Parts, intending subscribers will please to bear in 
mind that EACH MONTHLY PART is enriched with a SEPA- 
RATE FRONTISPIECE, beautifully printed on Superfine 
Toned paper, which is not issued with the Weekly Numbers, 


, Vicar of Stradbrooke, 
D.D., Birmingham. 
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STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 


USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
Sold by ali Grocers, Chandlers, dc. dc. 


WOTHERSPOON and CO., Guascow anp Lownow. [6 


THESE TEETH ARE MORE NATURAL, COMFORTABLE, AND 
DURABLE THAN ANY YET PRODUCED. 





a 
, 


80, Berners: Street, Oxford Street, and 448, Strand, 
opposite Charing Cross Railway Station. (7 


Wilt. and SOUND . TEETH. —JEWSBURY 
and BROWN'S ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 
paige by othe ‘Teeth and bod bas best EGER cay 
113, MAR! STREET, MANCHESTER, and bp Agen throughout 
the Kingdom and Colonies. [8 
“EXCELSIOR” FAMILY 
SEWING & EMBROIDERING MACHINE 


Is easy to operate, simple to learn, quiet in action, and not liable to 
derangement, It will tuck, hem, fell, gather, cotd, quilt, braid, and 
embroider, sew from twovordinary reels, and the seam, if cat at every 


inch, will not rip. Price from £6 6s, 
The New STAR PATENT IMPROVED DOUBLE-ACTION ARM 
and Manufacturer$ generally. Complete, 


MACHINE, for 
£10 10s, 
WHIGHT & MANN, 143, Holborn Bars, London. 
Manufactory: Gipping Works, Ipswich. 








[9 





RECKTTISDIAMOND 


BLACK LEAD. 


Used in the Palacés of 











| arid the 

|. GISTs 

| MORE CLEANLY, POLISHES MORE QUICKLY, AND CHEAPER, 
I 


| Because it is less wasteful, and because a little goes farther than any 
! other kind. Sold by Grocers, Druggists, Ironmongers, &c. 


| Recxrrranp.Sons, Suffolk Lane, Upper Thames St, E.C, and Hull. (10 





| .FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


| Tes excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 

remedy for Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Complaints. Sick Head- 

ache, Loss of Appetite, D iness, Giddiness, Sp , and all Disorders 

of the Stomach and Bowels; and for elderly people, or where an occa- 
sional aperient is required, nothing can be better adapted. 

For Females these Pills are truly excellent, removing all Obstruc- 
tions, the Distressing Headache so very prevalent with the sex, Depres- 
sion of Spirits, -Du!ness of Sight, Nervous Affections, Blotches, Pimples, 
and Sallowness of the Skin, and giying a healthy juveniie bloom to the 
complexion. 

Sold at 1s. 13d. and 2s; 9d. per Box, by all Medicine Vendors. fil 


Ree CELEBRATED MEDICATED 
COTTON WOOL.—No family should be without this valuable 
preparation. A sure relief and ultimate cure for Conghs, Colds, Rheu- 
matic Pains, Tic-doloureux, Sciatica, Whooping Cough, and all Diseases 
| of the Chest and Lungs: For the treatment of Burns, Scalds, and 
Bruises in the skin, it is most invalnable. Testimonials of the highest 
character have beea received from a large number of the most eminent 
physicians, who specially recommend it for any of the above cases. In 
packets, 1s. 14d. 2s, 8d, and 4s 6d. To be obtained through any 
chemist in town er country, or direct from the proprietors, W. G. 
Benttey and Co., 220, High Holborn, London. fiz 























FOR THE SKIN AND COMPLEXION. 
J. THOMPSON'S . 


KALYDOR_ SOAP, 


Combining all the qualities of Cosmetiques, for Softening the Skin and 
beautifying the C lexion. Pe tok or tend easton shaaoana-igleaedy 
able. Prices 4d. 6d. per Tablet. 


- J. THOMPSON, 
6, KING ST, HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C, 


Maker of Mallow, Mella-Rose, Windsor, Honey, Glycerine, and all kinds 
of Fancy Soaps. Wholesale and for Exportation. [13 


CURE OF HOARSENESS AND SORE THROAT BY 











_ “James Street, Covent Garden.—I had a severe cold and sore throat 

for some time; I could not speak, but a Is. 1jd. box of Wafers has quite 

cored me.—M. Gippy.” They give instant relief of asthma, consump- 

tion, coughs, and all disorders of the breath and lungs. They have a 

om taste. Price ls. 14d., 2s. Od., and 4s. 6d. per box. Sold by all 
ruggists. 


HILDREN CUTTING THEIR TEETH will be freed 
from all the painful ailments attending that critical period, by the 


f 
vere DR. LOCOCK’S POWDERS. 


Rules for the Management and Diet of Children from birth are given 
with every packet, also Directions for use in all the disorders of childnood. 
Prepared by Da Sitva & Co.,-26, Bride Lane, London (Agents for Dr. 
Lococgn’s Warsss). , Sold by all Druggists at Is. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. 
per packet. . fi4 


HOLLOWAY’S. OINTMENT AND PILLS. 


EAR NOT.—Though surrounded by circumstances 
disadvantageous to health, these remedies, properly applied, will 

cut short Fever, Influenza, Inflammation, Diphtheria; and a host of 
other complaints always lurking about to seize on the weak, forlorn, or 
unwary. The superiority of Holloway’s medicines over others for sub- 
duing disease has been so widely and fully proved, that it is only neces- 
ren to ask the afflicted to give them a trial; and if the instructions 
folded round them be followed, no disappointment will ever ensue, nor 
dangerous consequence result. In hoarseness and ulcerated sore throat, 
the Ointment should be frequently rubbed on the neck and top of the 
chest. It will arrest the increasing inflammation, allay disquietude, and 
gradually cure. [15 


IVSQUEBYNE,|! 


ion, Debility, Spasms, Nervousness, Asthma, 
rough any ne Pw 1s. lid., 28. 9d. 
Manuiacturer, HUGH POOLS, 43, Fish Geress 

















48. 6d. ; or 
Hill, London Bridge. 


PARIAN, CHINA, GLASS, EARTHENWARE, &o. 








#3 oe - Peni JACKSON'S CEMENT 

3° Ee s Surpasses in neatness, in strength, in 
ea. ae i} cheapness, and retains its virtues in all 
2SSok% i} climates.. It has stood the test of'time, 
A mA i. and in all quarters of the world. Sold 
eos by Chemists, &c., and wholesale by the 
Sass | Trade Houses. A Sample Bottle per 
BEEOS | Post, free for 14 Stamps, from the 

BE MO = Proprietor, 


STRANGEWAYS, MANCHESTER. (17 


THE PATENT CAZELINE OIL, 


SAFE, ECONOMICAL, AND BRILLIANT, 
FREE FROM ANY. OFFENSIVE SMELL. 


Adapted to burn in the Patent Cazeline Lamps, or in any Parafin 
= or Mineral Oi Lamp. 





The Parunr Cazetmvre Ort possesses all the requisites which have so 
long been desired as a means of powerful artificial light. It is warranted 
non-explosive, and therefore perfectly safe in use; it is free from any 
objectionable smell, and produces a most brilliant light. It is admirably 
adapted for use in the drawing-rooms and parlours of the affluent; while, in 

int of economy, it is equally suitable for the cottages of the people. By 
Its use a bright and cheerful light can be obtained at a cost not morethan 
that of a common tallow candle, ’ 

the intro- 


ee ea le may receive a new attraction by 
daction of such a light. 

Agents are being specially appointed throughout the United Kingdom 
for its sale. ’ For terms of A apply ie 
CASSELL. MITH, & Co., 
80, Fancuvnce Street, Lowpow. [19 
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HORNIMAN’'S PURE PRA | eyo !S SEASONS FASHIONS IN DRESS, 


to inspect our STOCK of SPRING PURCHASES, consisting of all the 
Latust arue Gee in Dress of British and Foreign Manufacture. 

The choicest growths and LACK GLAOES, GRO GRAINS, and DUCAPES of the 
b] roads Seite nie FANCY SILKS in all the New Styles and Colours. 

BONNET GLACES, SATINS, and TERRYS in the Newest Shades. 


no mineral color on leaf. All the Latest Fashions in JACKETS and MANTLES for Spring wear. | 


AISLEY, CASHMERE, aud LACE SHAWLS, in all the Latest 
Dee 


Iti is moderate in price and very wholesome to use. | “New poprines, Piain-and Checked; 10s. 94: and 12s. 92. (muck | 


— the aaral price), 
Sold only by AGENTS, price 3s. 4d., 3s. 8d., 4s., & 4e, 4d. per Ib. | Bi bbons, Gloves, Hosiery, Trimmings, Haberdashery, Parasols, Ties, &c. 
| ie i tad AN y COMPLIMENTARY MCURRING. 
kets gned, rapers, Milliners, an ressmakers supplied’ wit ut Lengths at 
As imitations abound, see all Pac we em Trade rig | Matching Orders carefully and promptly attended to. 
erns Post Free,. Close on Saturdays at 5 o'clock. 


Samim Co LONDON, Original Importers of the Pure ene ‘JAMES SPENCE & So. , Wholesale & Retail Sik Mercers, Drapers, &c.. | 


PARKINS & GOTTO,@ 
PAPER & ENVELOPE MAKERS, 
24 & 25, OXFORD STREET. 


THE CHEAPEST HOUSE 


IN LONDON. 


NO CHARGE 


+ -FOR PLAIN STAMPING. 


CARRIAGE PAID 


,TO ANY RAILWAY STATION 


ON ORDERS OVER 20 SHILLINGS. 
PRICE LISTS FREE BY POST. 


PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, E.c. 5 














The ae ‘Manel “*SH1TR A,” |B eee ee TEA 


| 
| 


some than the Tea in ordinary use, Sold by Chemists, rs 
6 


will be commenced in ~ #8 ee es 
Cassell’s Family Pafe,, 
No. 12, veady April 5, price 
One Penny. 
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EST ena CH HEAPS ST. i 
re 


BRYANT &. MAY 
Sold Wd only i in Packets. - To prevent disappointment, Are also Manufacturers of all other kinds of 


observe. Trade Mark on each Packet. - MATCHES, WAX VESTAS, & CIGAR LIGHTS. - 


AGENTS IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. [22 LOND O n.*® 
Cassell, Petter, and Galpin, Belle Sauvage Works, London, E.C. 
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